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IN THE CATHEDRAL. 





BY KATHARINE COOLIDGE. 


The city’s burning heart beats far outside 

This dim cathedral, where the mystic air 

Vibrates with voices of impassioned prayer 

From generations that have lived and died. 

Calm saints, despairing sinners, here have 
cried 

To Heaven for mercy ; myriad lives laid bare 

Their secret places, yielding to Christ’s care 

The burden, where his sacraments abide. 

Soft from the jewelled windows falls the 
light, 

Touching the incense-laden atmosphere 

To glory, while a deep antiphony 

Rolls from the organ to the arches’ height. 

To soul and sense a Presence liveth here, 

Instinct with power of immortality. 

--Atlantic Monthly. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Prussia is to have women factory in- 
spectors, 
salinities teenmnain 
Notice in another column the full pro- 
gramme of the coming Washington Con- 
vention. 
SS oe 
This year, instead of circulating a great 
number of individual petitions for suf- 
frage, the general officers of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. have sent to the Legis- 
lature three official petitions, asking 
respectively for municipal suffrage, presi- 
dential suffrage, and the submission of a 


constitutional amendment striking out 
the restrictive word ‘‘male’’ from the 
suffrage clause. Presidential suffrage was 


referred by the last Legislature to the 
present one. Individual women tax- 
payers in several towns and cities have 
also petitioned this year that they may be 
allowed to vote in municipal elections for 
municipal! officers and upon municipal 
appropriations. It will be interesting to 
note the result. 





->-- 


All women found in public bars in Nor- 
folk, Va., hereafter will be arrested under 
an order issued to the police by the police 
justice. The decision grew out of a case 
involving the question whether the bar- 
keeper or the women themselves were re- 





sponsible for their presence there, and the | 


court held the women responsible. 
this, men will still be allowed to hang 
about the bars as usual, but their wives 
will no longer be permitted to follow them 
there to persuade them to go home. 





In France recent investigations have 
devoloped the fact that children and 
young girls are shamefully exploited in 
many so-called charitable institutions and 
asylums. They are both overworked and 
underfed, and are compelled to toil long 
hours over fine lace, etc., to the perma- 
nent damage of their eyesight. The 
Minister of Commerce proposes that male 
inspectors be appointed, as he thinks they 
would have more authority than women. 
The women’s paper of Paris, La Fronde, 
expresses the opinion that in ferreting 
out abuses in institutions managed by 
women, women inspectors of common 
sense and experience will be less easily 
hood winked than men. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The regular Fortnightly of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. will be held at 3 Park 
Street, next Tuesday, at 3 P.M. Miss 
Ellen Bailey will speak on “Improved 
Tenements.’’ She did tenement house 
work under Octavia Hill in London, and 
had charge of a block of model tenements 
in New York City involving the care of 
three thousand door-keys. 





---_- 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 








The first instance of a mother’s per- 
forming the marriage ceremony for her 
daughter occurred a few days ago in San 
Francisco, when Mrs, Kate Heussman 
united Miss Mary Violet Heussman to 
Felix Drapinski. The wedding took place 
at the bride’s home. Mrs, Heussman said: 

This is the first occasion, I believe, of a 
mother marrying her own daughter. I 
desire it to be understood by the wit- 
nesses present that I have the power and 
the proper authority to perform the mar- 
riage ceremony, as I am an ordained min- 
ister under a State charter issued to the 
Independent Bible Society, of which I am 
a missionary. 

Mrs. Heussman, before performing the 
ceremony, spoke lovingly about the bride, 
dwelling on her graces of character. She 
directed the young couple to clasp hands, 
and then took their joined palms in her 
own and pronounced a fervent blessing. 
The words, in the main, followed the 
usual ritual. Garibaldi, a sturdy believer 
in equal rights for women, described an 
imaginary wedding of this kind in a novel 
which he wrote many years ago, and 
expressed the hope that such incidents 
might become common; but this is proba- 
bly the first case in real life. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The date of the meeting of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at the Paris 
Exposition has been changed from Sep- 
tember to June 28 and 29, at the re- 
quest of Mme. Pegard, the general 
director of the congress. A hall in the 
Palais de la Femme has been secured for 
the meetings, and it is understood that 
the only change in the proposed tour of 
the American club women (an account of 
which has already been published in our 
columns) is that it will take place after 
the congress, instead of before. 

California club women are much elated 
over the result of their efforts to have 
women physicians appointed to care for 
the women patients at the State insane 
asylums. The California Club of San 
Francisco, of which Mrs. Lowell White is 
the president, took the initiative in the 
matter, their efforts being seconded by 
every woman’s club in the State. 

Mrs. W. H. Jones has been reélected 
president of the Woman’s Republican 
Club of Salt Lake City, Utah. It hasa 
membership of over 400, and has been ac- 
tive in furthering the cause of the Repub- 
lican party at primaries, conventions, in 
registration, and at the election. 

The Minnesota State Agricultural Soci- 
ety was addressed at its recent annual 
meeting by Miss Margaret Evans, of North- 
field, the first president of the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. She spoke on 
the excellence of the club idea for the 
women of the farms, whose isolation was 
calculated to narrow rather than widen 
their minds. Incidentally she spoke for 
forestry and the Minnesota forest park. 
A tract of land in Minnesota, containing 
800,000 acres of white pine, belonged to 





the Indians. There was a movement to 


After | sell this tolumbermen, and make the land 


a desert. She admitted that much money 
could be realized by this scheme. It would 
give a great impetus to business—for a 
time. But it would not be wise. If the 
entire wheat crop of Minnesota were trans- 
ported to the Pacific coast and dumped 
into the ocean, it would make a great deal 
of work, but it would be a waste. The Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs was trying to 
influence Congress or the Legislature to 
buy this land and retain it for a State 
park—a Minnesota sanitarium., 

The Woman's Lunch Club of Denver, 
Col,, has been incorporated. Rooms have 
been leased for a dining-room and a read- 
ing-room for the special benefit of women, 
and particularly of working girls, the 
object being to give them a pleasant place 
to spend their noon hours. The director- 
ate includes ten women employed in 
stores, five stepographers, and ten mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Club. 

Miss Julia A. Kempshall, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has removed to Peoria, lll. *‘Miss 
Kempshall has long been identified with 
literary and clubcircles, both in Brooklyn 
and New York, and ber departure fiom 
the East leaves a void that will not be 
easily filled,’ says the Boston Club 
Woman, “It is now over eight years ago 
that Miss Kempshall founded and became 
the first president of the Cambridge Club 
of Brooklyn, a large and flourishing draw- 
ing-room club, whose reputation is by no 
means confined to the city of churches, 
Later, during a winter spent in Bermuda, 
Miss Kempshall inspired an interest in 
club life among some of the ladies there, 
which resulted in the founding of the 
Bermuda Cambridge Club, and later, of 
the Nineteenth Century Club of Bermuda. 
The latter organization has since afliliated 
with the New York State Federation. 
Two years ago, following a course of art 
lectures delivered by Miss Kempshall, the 
Prospect Club of Brooklyn was formed, 
on condition that she should become its 
president. Her resignation and departure 
are a great disappointment to the club, 
which testified its affection last spring by 
a reception at which Miss Kempshall was 
presented with a rarely beautiful and 
artistic desk. Besides her club promi- 
nence and distinction in art work, Miss 
Kempshall is an author of repute, and, 
withal, a most delightful woman.”’ 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Gertrude Gail Wellington has been 
elected president of the Medical Women’s 
Club of Chicago, to succeed Dr. Jennie E. 
Smith. 

Queen Amelie of Portugal, the only 
crowned head who has acquired by study 
and examination the right to add the let- 
ters M. D. to her name, showed much 
courage and sympathy in connection with 
the outbreak of the Asiatic plague at 
Lisbon and Oporto. A foreign letter in 
the N. O. Picayune says: 

Most people who have followed the 
course of this pestilence in Europe are 
aware that Dr. Pestana, one of the leading 
physicians of Portugal, succumbed to the 
disease while attending to the wants of 
those afflicted therewith. But what is 
not known is that this eminent scientist 
and brilliant physician was nursed by his 
queen in person—the queen who, since 
the outbreak, had been his principal as- 
sistant and lieutenant in combating the 
plague. Dr. Pestana retained his faculties 
and composure to the last, dictating to 
the queen a minute diagnosis of his con- 
dition. 

The civilized world, in times gone by, 
has gone wild with enthusiasm over the 
courage displayed by Empress Eugenie, 
by King Humbert, by the late Czar and 
his wife, and by the late King Alfonso of 
Spain, in merely visiting the wards occu- 
pied by patients suffering from Asiatic 
cholera, But here is a queen who actually 
takes up her position beside the bedsides 
of the dying, as physician and nurse, ina 
disease more repulsive and contagious 
than cholera. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell contributes to the 
New York Evening Post an interesting 
history of the forty-three years’ work of 
the Women’s Medical College of the New 
York Infirmary for Women and Children, 
its early difficulties and final success. 
The college has lately been closed, be- 
cause the opening in New York of the 
medical department of Cornell University, 
which admits women, made its continu- 
ance unnecessary; but the infirmary is 
still carried on, and is more urgently 
needed than ever, for both of the objects 
for which it was originally founded—as a 
women’s medical charity for women, and 
as a centre for the practical study of 
medicine by women. 





A “WOMAN'S EDITION” IN WYOMING. 

The Laramie Boomerang, which became 
famous under the editorship of Bill Nye, 
has lately issued a woman’s edition for a 
charitable purpose. It is an interesting 
example of what Wyoming women can do 
in that line. 

The first page is devoted to a drama in 
verse, by Mrs. May Preston Slosson, chap- 
lain of the State Penitentiary. Wyoming, 
personified as a beautiful woman with a 
crown of stars, calls up one by one the 
phantoms of those who occupied her 
territory in the past—the Indian chief, 
the Spanish adventurer, the French voy- 
ageur—and makes them tell the story of 
vanished days. A young man in cowboy 
costume enters next, and recites a poem 
in praise of the present, full of the spirit 
of youth and vigorous cheer: 

Draw a long breath of vivid air! 

Drink your fill of the prairie’s wine; 
lis color is sunlight, its flavor rare 

The fragrance of flowers. Ah, see the shine 
And glitter of Coveegs on every hand, 

And own your love for our mountain land! 
Let us not believe that the earth is old. 

She is young—-and ours isthe Age of Gold! 

Last of the dramatis persone enters 
“the youngest heir of learning,’ a girl in 
college cap and gown. Wyoming greets 
her as “The little sister loved but long 
forgot,”’ and says: 

She is the promise of better days to be; 

She is the pledge of wiser, purer laws. 
Give me your hand, young manhood, strong 

and free, 

Girlhood, triumphant in a noble cause! 

She joins the hands of the youth and 
maiden, and tells them: ‘To you, to- 
gether, I trust my future fate.”” Looking 
back upon the Indian wars, and rejoicing 
in her present peace and prosperity, Wyo- 
ming says in conclusion: 

Out of the blood-stained earth bursts a beau- 
tiful blossom, 

F lower of the ages, which long I have wait- 

ed for; 
Lilies of peace I wear at last on my bosom; 

How far they outshine the wild, red roses 

of war! 

This play is dedicated to the children 
of the State. The children have a good 
time, judging by an article written for 
the same ‘‘woman’s edition’? by Grace 
Raymond Hebard, who has been secretary 
of the Wyoming State University for the 
past eight years, and isa member of its 
board of trustees. Miss Hebard was 
graduated from the State University of 
Iowa when very young, taking the degree 
of A. M., and afterwards adding that of 
Ph.D. Last year she was admitted to 
the bar, and, curiously enough, she was 
the first woman in Wyoming to apply for 
such admission, although women have 
had full suffrage there for thirty-one 
years. This ought to relieve the minds of 
some who fear that if women are allowed 
to vote they will all rush into law and 
medicine and desert domestic occupa- 
tions. In her article on ‘Education in 
Wyoming,” Miss Hebard says: 

The United States Commissioner of 
Education said, just before Wyoming be- 
came a State: “Wyoming takes a high 
rank among the Territories in educational 
matters, and there is great interest shown 
by the citizens in the effort to maintain 
the public schools at a high standard.” 
The census report for the same year, 
1890, shows less illiteracy in Wyoming 
than in any other State or Territory of the 
Union. [Wyoming at this time had had 
equal sutfrage for twenty years.] This 
condition existed ten years ago, and the 
past decade has witnessed no decline in 
educational affairs. Out of the large 
number of Wyoming volunteers who took 
part in our recent war, there is not one 
who could not write his name when he 
enlisted. Wyoming keenly appreciates 
the advantages of a public school educa- 
tion, and has on her statutes an excellent 
set of school laws, affecting every step of 
education from the kindergarten to the 
State University. Of our thirteen County 
Superintendents of Schools, ten are 
women; and three women served on the 
board of trustees of the university. 

Between the years 1890 and 1898, the 
number of pupils in the public schools of 
Wyoming almost doubled—an interesting 
fact for Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin, president 
of the Illinois Association Opposed to the 
Extension of Suffrage to Women, who was 
lately quoted in the Denver Republican as 
saying that if women had the ballot ‘‘there 
would not be any babies.” 

It has also been asserted that Wyoming 
has few foreigners, and hence that equal 
suffrage might be expected to work bet- 
ter there than it would at the East. Miss 
Hebard says: 

Wyoming supports a large foreign pop- 
ulation, particularly in the mining dis 
tricts, and one teacher of a large school 
did not have a native-born American 
among her pupils. At one time she 
taught the following nationalities: Aus- 

(Concluded on page 18.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Mrs. ANTOINETTE ENO Woop has con- 
tributed $5,000 to the Botanical Gardens 
of New York City. 


Mrs. SARAH F, Dick bas just been 
elected for the eighteenth time as cash- 
ier of a National Bank in Wabash, Ind. 
Sbe is the wife of one of the heavy stock- 
holders. 


Mrs. ALBERT Fisner, of Fisherville 
(Grafton), Mass., has erected in that vil. 
lage a beautiful fountain, sixteen feet 
high, for horses, dogs, cats and people. 
It is surmounted with an electric light. 


Mrs. E. M. LAFERRIERE, a teacher of 
French in Minneapolis, has been selected 
by the Governor of New Mexico to go to 
the Paris Exposition to represent that 
region’s turquoise mines. She is a sister 
of A. Damenles, the “turquoise king,’’ 
who was killed a short time ago. 


Miss HELEN GOULD has presented the 
New York public library with the Berrian 
collection of books, pamphlets and news- 
papers relating to Mormonism. It in- 
cludes four hundred and fifty books, 
three hundred pamphlets and fifty-two 
volumes of newspapers. It forms a com- 
plete history of the Mormon church from 
its origin, both sides being represented, 
This collection will be housed in the Lenox 
library of reference, where it is now being 
catalogued. 


Miss ApAu RoBerts, the daughter of 
Brigham H, Roberts, is described as tall 
and fair, with bright brown eyes. She 
has received as good an education as the 
schools of Utah afford. After graduating 
at the State University, Miss Roberts 
became a teacher. Her devotion to her 
father caused her to give up her school 
work to become his secretary during his 
political campaign, She accompanied him 
to Washington, and has been his chief 
aid and counsel in his fight for admission 
to Congress. 


Mrs. EvE.yn S. Tome, of Port Deposit, 
Md., has just been elected president of the 
First National Bank of Elkton, and the 
Cecil National Bank of Port Deposit. Mrs, 
Tome is the daughter of Henry Nesbitt. 
She is a graduate of Wesleyan Coilege, 
Wilmington, Del., and is president of the 
board of trustees of the Jabob Tome In- 
stitute, founded by her late husband, 
and generally recognized as a valuable 
educational agency in the county. She 
is the only woman bank president in Mary- 
land, 


Miss MAry DousMAN has charge of 
the room set apart for children in Mil- 
waukee’s new public library, and it is she 
who introduced the system of exchange 
now in operation. The room has been 
open eighteen months, during which time 
not a book has been lost or destroyed. 
The florists of Milwaukee take a great in- 
terest in this department, and the little 
ones, when reading or selecting their 
books, are surrounded by fragrant blos- 
soms, the gift of local floriste, who renew 
the supply twice a week. 


Miss Exvsig OCxLews, Ph. D., daughtez 
of Henry Clews, the banker, has just 
brought out a book of 526 pages, entitled 
‘Educational Legislation and Administra- 
tion of the Colonial Governments.”’ It 
constitutes “Volume VI. of Columbia 
University contributions to philosophy, 
psychology, and education,’’ and deals 
with the educational conditions and de- 
velopments in eleven of the thirteen origi- 
nal American colonies. The book is to 
be republished at Edinburgh, and in Ger- 
man at Berlin. 


MARY YEOMANS, an Englishwoman now 
living in California, makes money by catch- 
ing butterflies. She had some knowledge 
of the different varieties when she went 
to the Pacific slope. One day a flock of 
pansylike butterflies hovered over her for 
a moment and then flew up the mountain 
side. She thought she recognized a rare 
and valuable species only known in the 
higher Alps. She followed these honey- 
loving beauties up the mountain and 
captured a goodly number of them. She 
painted a facsimile of one in water colors 
and sent the sketch to London. The re- 
sult was an order for twenty-five of the 
butterflies, for which she received $575. 
Miss Yeomans hasa nursery for beetles in 
her cellar. Dr. Le Fontain, who came 
from France to study the insects of Cali- 
fornia, taught her much about insects and 
was enthusiastic over her enterprise. 
Miss Yeomans finds a great demand for 
beetles as well as for butterflies. 
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(Concluded from First Page.) 
trians, Bavarians, Chinese, Danes, English, 
French, Germans, Hollanders, Hunga- 
rians, Italians, Irish, Mexicans, Negroes, 
Norwegians, Poles, Scotch, Slavonians, 
Swedes, Russians and Welsh. 

Wyoming is determined that every child 
shall have an education, even in the re- 
mote and thinly settled parts of the State. 
“In some of our district schools the 
teacher has only one pupil, but her com- 
pensation is the same. Many of the ranch 
schools have sod roofs, and scholars often 
come twelve miles toschool. One school- 
house is a dug-out, and one an abandoned 
box car. Last winter ten feet of snow 
had to be shovelled away from the car be- 
fore school commenced.’’ There is a 
compulsory school law, and the school 
boards of any district have power to es- 
tablish industrial and manual training 
schools in connection with the public 
schools, and kindergartens for children 
between four and six years of age. The 
law requires physiology and hygiene to be 
taught in all the common schools. 

The following point will be of interest 
to New York teachers: ‘Our statute law 
allows no discrimination to be made in 
pay on account of sex when the persons 
are qualified and the labor is the same.” 
One-fifth of the teachers at the State Uni- 
versity are women, and two of them are 
professors, having full charge of the 
chairs they represent. 

This woman’s edition contains reports 
of the women’s clubs of Wyoming, the 
D. A. R., the benevolent societies, etc., 
from which it appears that the women of 
the State, despite their being ‘burdened 
with the ballot,’ find as much time for 
good works and for social enjoyment as 
women elsewhere. Portraits of Mrs. 
Slosson, Miss Hebard, and other promi- 
nent Wyoming women, show sense and 
character in the features, but also as 
much womanliness and as large a share 
of good looks as we find in the portraits 
of women in illustrated papers outside of 
the equal suffrage States. 

Mrs. S. W. Pearse tells how in the early 
days women were called to serve on the 
jury because it was hard to get juries that 
would convict murderers and other des- 
peradoes, public sentiment being largely 
lawless and not demanding their punish- 
ment. Chief Justice Howe believed that 
women on the juries would remedy this, 
and his expectations were fulfilled. One 
of the jurors was a minister’s wife, who 
used to gather the other women about 
her and put up a prayer for divine guid- 
ance in reaching a just verdict; whereas 
it is said that former juries had often 
decided upon their verdict by casting 
dice. 

A young Illinois woman, Miss Lena 
Morrow, gives in the Boomerang her im- 
pressions of equal suffrage. She says: 

Nowhere have I met more intelligent 
women. Nowhere have I noted a greater 
interest in home life and in the care due 
to children. The prophecies about women 
neglecting their homes have not come 
true. Indeed, from more than one man 
the writer has heard complimentary 
testimonials as to the number of good 
cooks and housekeepers, and, best of all, 
good homemakers, in Wyoming. As a 
rule the majority of women prefer a do- 
mestic life; they do not care for office or 
notoriety. The function of voting re- 
quires very little of a woman’s time. 
The women take an active interest in 
politics, and therefore engage im conver- 
sation of a more liberal and edifying 
character than in States where women do 
not vote. The order and decorum on 
election days are far superior to what is 
seen elsewhere. A lady isin no more 
danger of being insulted than at church 
or at an entertainment. As for the men 
of Wyoming, who some people in Eastern 
States may think are much-abused and 
downtrodden creatures, let me say that 
I have never met a more intelligent, 
chivalrous and independent class of men 
than in Wyoming. 

Several years ago, much amusement 
was caused in the office of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL by a letter of inquiry from Hol- 
land, It was an request from an earnest 
woman suffragist in that country for in- 
formation about Wyoming, for the bene- 
fit of herself and her colleagues. They 
had heard that women in Wyoming had 
the ballot, and they wanted to know (1) 
who did the housework; (2) who took 
care of the children; and (3) how in the 
world it happened that the men allowed 
the women to go on voting and holding 
office instead of rising and putting an 
end to such a state of things by force? 
We sent her official testimony from 
Wyoming, which showed that the chil- 
dren were generally taken care of by their 
mothers; that the women of Wyoming 
performed the housework and did about 
the same things that women do every- 
where else, for 364 days in the year, and 
on the 365th they sallied forth and voted; 
and that the men were entirely satisfied. 
Our Dutch friend replied that the testi- 
mony we had submitted was conclusive, 
but that she thought men in America 
must be very different from what they 
were in the rest of the world. American 





men are more progressive than those of 
other countries; but in whatever part of 
the world men grant an added right to 
women, they soon come to like it, and 
even plume themselves with pride upon 
their liberality toward their women. As 
Hon. Hugh H. Lusk says of New Zealand, 
‘“‘When men have once got used to giving 
women equal rights, they do not like the 
old way any longer.’’ In Wyoming, the 
men look upon the States that debar 
women from suffrage with the sort of 
half-contemptuous pity with which Ameri- 
can men regard the Turk who cannot 
trust bis wife outside a harem. Miss 
Morrow says: 

The men seem very well satisfied with 
equal suffrage, and the feasibility of the 
movement is no longer a question for 
debate here. From all I can learn, I am 
convinced that equal suffrage has done 
as much for man as for woman, And it 
is but an illustration of the great truth 
that our liberty and rights are best in- 
sured to us when we secure for others the 
liberty and rights that belong to them. 

The New Year issue of the Boomerang, 
which is the woman’s edition, may be 
ordered from Miss M. Lena Morrow, 
Laramie, Wy., or from the Boomerang 
office. Price, 10 cents. A. 8. B. 


PONY FARMING FOR WOMEN. 


The breeding of ponies is said to be a 
fascinating business. ‘Two titled women 
in England have met with much success 
in this unusual occupation, while several 
lesser social lights among women have 
gone into it and won prizes and money as 
a result of their energy, enterprise and 
knowledge of horseflesh. One woman in 
Devonshire makes a specialty of little Dart- 
moor ponies, and sells them at high prices, 
Of late she has devoted her attention to 
breeding ponies suitable for polo, and 
many of her sturdy, spirited little horses 
have distinguished themselves, The titled 
women stock farmers are two sisters, and 
the Shetland ponies which come from 
their farm at Edenbridge, in Kent, are 
renowned for beauty and breeding. The 
farm was started as a fad, but has proved 
a profitable investment, These two ladies 
are veterinary surgeons and accomplished 
whips, driving miniature tandems and 
four-in-hands with success—a difficult feat 
with capricious and skittish ponies to 
handle. 





_ —_—- ———— 


BOER WOMEN AND GIRLS. 


“The women of Britain and of the Trans- 
vaal, whose kindred are at deadly strife 
with each other, are one in their mutual 
sorrows and harrowing anxieties,’’ says the 
Youth's Companion; ‘‘but the Boer women 
are exposed to dreadful apprehensions 
peculiarly their own. In the absence of 
their natural protectors, the haunting 
horror of an uprising of the blacks has 
transformed the isolated homesteads of 
the Transvaal into fortified blockhouses, 
whose defenders are the house-motbers 
and their children. Nor will these des- 
perate mothers and their devoted children 
—numerous, as is the wont in Boer 
homes—prove foes to be despised. The 
girls are as expert as the boys in the use 
of the rifle. Travellers say that it is 
no unusual thing to meet them in the 
open veldts, gun on shoulder, in pursuit of 
game, and in former troublous days, the 
mothers have fought beside husbands and 
brothers from behind many a beleaguered 
laager.”’ 

‘The fact that the Boers do not have a 
highly developed social life counts heavily 
in their favor in the present crisis,’’ says 
the Springfield (Mass.) Republican. ‘‘In 
the one matter of raising crops, the Boer 
women are in the field to do the work of 
cultivation and harvesting, thus allow- 
ing every available man and boy to 
shoulder a rifle. If the ‘ladies’ of the 
veldt were accustomed to Browning five 
o’clock teas and evening whist parties, 
you may be sure they could not be got 
into the planting, plowing and reaping on 
such short notice. A nation in the posi- 
tion of the two republics needs women 
like the wives and mothers of the Boers.” 


-_--— 


CHILDREN IN APARTMENT HOUSES. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson writes 
in the Philadelphia Saturday Evening 
Post: 

Here is another case, this time in 
Omaha, of apartment houses leased with 
the clause, ‘tno children allowed;’’ and 
then, when the apparently innocent occu- 
pants feloniously introduce some subse- 
quent infants, they are threatened with 
eviction. Is it not time that some far- 
seeing house-builder erected a mansion 
specially adapted for children? Children 
will happen. They are a numerous, valu- 
able and permanent class. A certain per- 
centage of children to the population has 
to be reckoned with. We do not wish to 
separate them from their fond parents. 
Then why not build with a view to this 
natural contingency? 

A “nursery suite” should be planned 
for the top floor, with a private room be- 
longing to each apartment below, and 
common provision be made for the neces- 
sary mechanism of nursery life—all care- 





fully studied with a view to the child’s 
needs, The roof should be glassed over 
in part, and fitted as a permanent play- 
ground, with such provision of gymna 
sium, sand heap and bathing pool as 
would gladden the heart of every young 
tenant. With a place of their own to be 
happy in, these usually undesirable occu- 
pants would do no barm to the landlord’s 
property or the tenants’ nerves. 

Moreover, such a provision would make 
possible the greatly needed improvement 
in nursemaids which is being so loudly 
called for. Specially trained and desirable 
girls of a better class would find pleasant 
companionship in such a place as this, 
and it would be easy for the combined 
families to employ a competent kinder- 
gartner on the premises, 

Those wishing to be loftily exclusive 
could segregate their superior children 
if they preferred, or move to some more 
select mansion, But to ordinarily well- 
bred people, whose means and tastes led 
them to select the same location for resi- 
dence, this would offer an exclusiveness 
quite equal to the congregating of nurses 
in the streets and parks and the grouping 
of children in the kindergarten and 
school. 

To the children it would mean simple 
and natural surroundings, freedom to live 
their own lives without infringing on the 
comfort of adult neighbors, and a chance 
of better educational influences than are 
now obtainable. The effect on infant 
mortality and morality would be good, 
and the family peace would be preserved. 

‘‘Wanted: A suitable house for families 
with children.” 

“To let: Elegant family flats with all 
modern improvements for the accommo- 
dation of children, Steam heated, water 
play-room and sand garden. Gymnastic 
fittings for all ages. Roof with insur- 
mountable railings. No childless persons 
need apply.” 

It was only the other day that a notice 
of just such a roof garden as Mrs, Stetson 
suggests was given in a city paper. 





-_--_ 


WHITTIER’S SLIPPERS. 





In a recent batch of previously unpub- 
lished Whittier letters, Samuel T. Pickard 
says: 

‘One evening, as I sat with Mr. Whit- 
tier before his Franklin stove, he hospi- 
tably brought forward a pair of slippers, 
and laughed as he pointed at the satirical 
device embroidered upon them. He said 
‘Gail Hamilton’ worked them for him 
when his war-time poems were being pub- 
lished. They represented a pair of bel- 
ligerent American eagles, armed with the 
thunderbolts of Jove, and they were done 
in the soberest Quaker drab—thunderbolts 
and all! ‘Thee sees,’ he said, ‘she is as 
sharp with her needle as with her pen!” 


—- — ——— 


WHY JOIN THE MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION? 





What is the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 


Srage Association? 


A society formed to secure for women 
equal educational, industrial, personal, 
and property rights, and especially the 
right to vote. 

Who are eligible to membership ? 

All persons, men or women, who be- 
lieve in woman suffrage, and who pay one 
dollar membership fee. All members of 
local auxiliary Leagues are also members 
of the State Association. 

Why should I join the Association? 

1. Because your membership fee will 
help the cause. 

2. Because membership gives you free 
admission to the Fortnightly Meetings 
held on the second and fourth Tuesday 
afternoons of each month at the Suffrage 
Parlors, 3 Park Street, Boston, where 
subjects of interest are presented by good 
speakers, refreshments and a social hour 
following. 

3. Because membership entitles you to 
receive the leaflets issued by the Associa- 
tion from time to time, which are full of 
valuable information. 

4, Because you will be in good company. 
The officers of the Association for the 
year 1900 are: President, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore; Vice-presidents at large, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Hon. John D., Long, 
Hon. George F. Hoar, Mrs. Quincy Shaw, 
William I. Bowditch, Mrs. Emma Walker 
Batcheller, William Lloyd Garrison, Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps Ward, Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Hon. William Claflin, Mrs. Abby 
Morton Diaz, Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, Mrs, 
Mary Schlesinger, Mrs. Oliver Ames, Mary 
F. Eastman, Hon. ¢. W. Candler, Mrs. 
Susan 8S. Fessenden, Hon. W. W. Crapo, 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, William A. Bancroft, 
Mrs. Ole Bull, Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe, 
Rev. George Willis Cook, Miss Lucia M, 
Peabody, Hon. John L. Bates, Mrs, E. N.L. 
Walton; Treasurer, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, 35 Federal Street, Boston; Clerk, 
Eva Channing; Corresponding Secretary, 
Henry B. Blackwell; Auditors, Amanda 
M. Lougee and Richard P. Hallowell; 
Chairman State Board of Directors, Alice 
Stone Blackwell; with a long list of excel- 
lent local vice-presidents and directors. 

5. Because the Association is probably 
the most economically managed society of 
its size in the State. All the officers give 


their services without salary except the 
clerk, who receives twenty-five dollars a 
year, to cover postage and car-fares. 





6. Because the Association does a great 
deal of good work. It holds meetings, 
circulates petitions, secures hearings be- 
fore legislative committees, supplies 
sixty-six Massachusetts newspipers with 
equal suffrage articles, furnishes speakers 
free of charge to women’s clubs and all 
other organizations that are willing to 
hear the subject presented, and places the 
Woman’s JOURNAL in about a hundred 
public libraries and reading rooms, be- 
sides publishing tracts and leaflets which 
circulate all over the United States and 
Canada, and are occasionally ordered from 
Europe, Asia, Australia, Hawaii, India, 
China, and Japan. 

7. Because in numbers there is strength. 
If you have not time to do any work for 
equal suffrage, you can at least give your 
name and your dollar, and thus add to the 
membership and influence of the Associa- 
tion, 


NURSING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 





So many Englishwomen have volun- 
teered to serve as nurses in South Africa 
that the War Office is unable to accept 
all those that apply. Daughters of a 
number of prominent families in Canada 
have also gone to South Africa as nurses. 

The dangers and hardships of the vol- 
unteer nurse are very great, as letters 
from those at the front testify. Not only 
are the nurses’ lives constantly exposed to 
shells, but their work is heavy and continu- 
ous. When not employed in ministering 
to the sick, they make bandages, padding 
and jackets for the army. 

A nurse who went to Ladysmith and 
afterward accompanied the wounded to 
Durban has vividly described a few of 
her experiences: 

We were operating aud amputating, all 
Tuesday night, and soldiers were dying 
all around us, I alone washed twenty 
men. Some were put under X-rays for 
the bullets 1, with many other nurses, 
including the Netley sisters, had many 
narrow escapes. During Monday the 
enemy kept shelling the town, and a shell 
fell right at Nurse M——’s and my feet. 
On Wednesday the twenty-four hours’ 
truce was over which was granted by 
General White to the enemy to bury their 
dead and attend to the wounded. We 
were all up and ready for the Boers to 
shell the town, and no one who was not 
there can ever imagine what we felt like 
when **Long Tom” began to fire, and our 
big guns were not in position then, 

As she could not return to Ladysmith, 
she had official orders to remain at Dur- 
ban for the present, and she says that 
all trained nurses everywhere have been 
commanded for active service, if neces- 
sary, by the Government. Moreover, 
there is no question of earning money. 
“Everybody has to give his or her 
services,”’ 

The Princess Salm-Salm has undertaken 
the superintendence of the nursing on the 
Boer side, Her husband, Charles Hene- 
age, writing from Fulstow Hall, Louth, 
maintains that her employment will be 
beneficial to the English as well as to the 
Boers for a number of reasons, Thus, he 
says, ‘“‘our own sick and wounded in the 
hands of the enemy will be skillfully and 
properly nursed, and the horrors of war 
will be mitigated, because the Boers will 
be anxious not to do anything in the 
presence of the Princess Salm Salm which 
might injure their cause as regards pub- 
lic opinion with special reference to those 
nations that sympathize with the Boers.” 
Princess Salm-Salm had experience as 
nurse among the wounded in the Franco- 
German War, and it is thought that her 
services in Africa will be very valuable. 





—_——__»eae— 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL FOR 1900. 

Among the attractions offered by the 
WomAN’s JoURNAL for 1900 are articles by 
Mayor Jones of Toledo, Mayor Harrison 
of Chicago, Mayor Keifer of St. Paul, and 
Mayor Johnson of Denver, on the question, 
“What Can Women Do toward Good City 
Government?’ Other noteworthy articles 
promised are “Women Nurses in the 
Army,” by U. S. Surgeon Anita McGee; 
“Education for Housekeeping,’ by Mrs. 
Mary Hinman Abel; ‘*The Indian Woman 
and Her Problems,’’ Miss Alice Fletcher; 
‘Memories of the Civil War,’’ Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore; ‘*The Ethics of Shopping,”’ 
John Graham Brooks; ‘‘What a Scientific 
Training May do for Women,”’ Mrs. Ellen 
H. Richards; ‘‘The Women of Hawaii,” 
Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, lately from 
Honolulu; ‘Care of Dependent and De- 
linquent Children,’’ Mrs. H. T. Rainey, 
Secretary Illinois State Board of Charities; 
“Factory Inspection,’ Mrs. Fanny B. 
Ames; “Social Settlement Work at Chi- 
cago Commons,” Prof. Graham Taylor; 
“Birchbay, a Woman’s Camp for Boys,” 
Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows; ‘‘How Women 
First Went to Oberlin,” Rev. Antoinette 
L. B. Blackwell; ‘‘The Association for 
the Advancement of Women,” Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe; ‘‘The New England Women’s 
Club,’”? Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney; and 
*Cremation,’’ by Dr. James R. Chadwick, 
president of the New England Cremation 
Society. 

Other contributors will be Mrs, Rebecca 








| D. Lowe, president of the General Federa- 


tion of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Lida Calvert 
Obenchain (author of “Sally Ann’s Expe- 
rience” and other brilliant stories); Mrs. 
Cornelius Stevenson, president of the 
Civic Club of Philadelphia; Mrs, Ellen A, 
Scrymgeour, president of the Brooklyn 
Women’s Health Protective Association; 
Mrs. Helen Campbell, author of ‘Prison- 
ers of Poverty; and Miss Laura Fisher, 
Superintendent of Boston Kindergartens, 
These are only a few of the good things 
the Woman’s JouRNAL will bring to its 
readers during the year 1900. Can you 
afford to be without it? 

Clara Barton calls the Woman's Jour- 
NAL “the best source of information 
upon the woman question that I know.” 
The Englishwoman's Review calls it ‘the 
best woman’s paper in the United States, 
or in the world.” Mrs, Livermore says 
“Tt is able, genial, and irreproachable—an 
armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.’’ Frances FE. 
Willard said: “The WomaAn’s JouRNAL 
has long been my outlook upon the great 
and widening world of woman’s work, 
worth, and victory. It has no peer in 
this noble office and ministry.” Mrs, 
Julia Ward Howe says: “It is the most 
reliable and extensive source of informa- 
tion regarding what women are doing: 
what they can do, and what they should 
do.” 

The Woman’s JourNAL is published 
weekly at 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
Single copies, 5 cents; three months on 
trial to new subscribers, 25 cents; first 
year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50. 





THE ADVANCE OF WOMAN IN THE 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The prospectus of the Popular Science 
Monthly for 1900 includes in its list of 
subjects to be presented ‘The Advance 
of Woman,”’ and says under this head: 


tecognizing as one of the most striking 
social features of the life of the nineteenth 
century the enlargement of woman’s 
sphere and the extension of her privileges, 
the Popular Science Monthly will endeav- 
or to keep abreast of this movement, 
Among its most interesting phases is the 
advance in Germany, one of the latest 
countries to yield to it, but where women 
are now gradually making their way into 
the universities and active life. The 
history of this struggle and the degree of 
success which has been achieved there 
will be described in an early article of 
rare interest by Mary Mills Patrick, Presi- 
dent of the American College for Girls 
at Constantinople. 

The article referred to appears in the 
January number of the Monthly with the 
title: ‘‘Woman’s Struggle for Liberty in 
Germany.”’ Dr, Patrick gives an admira- 
ble account of the present status of 
women in the German universities. Her 
paper should be read by all who would 
understand how rapidly the “everlasting 
woman question” is making headway in 
Germany. At the close of the article 
attention is called to the fact that the 
next Quinquennial International Council 
of Women is to be held in Berlin. Dr. 
Patrick says of this coming Council, ‘It 
will without doubt be an occasion that 
will mark an era in the history of the 
progress of liberty for the women of 
Germany.”’ 

There seem to be a good many eras to 
be marked nowadays. If this article of 
Dr. Patrick’s is followed by others like it 
in quality and tone, with editorials to 
correspond, the series will mark an era 
which may properly be called the ad- 
vance of woman in the Popular Science 
Monthly. ELLEN HAYEs. 

Wellesley College, Jan. 16, 1900. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


New Foorsters IN WELL-TRODDEN 
Ways. By Katherine E. Conway. Bos- 
ton: The Pilot Publishing Company. 
1899. 


This is a very interesting book, even to 
a Protestant reader, because it describes 
Italian and European Catholicity as it 
presents itself to American Catholic eyes. 
Indeed, no writer of Italian birth or 
European residence could have so well 
described these localities, because familiar 
scenes and manners would not have im- 
pressed themselves with the same charm 
and novelty. Here was a devout young 
American Roman Catholic woman, steeped 
in love and faith, coming for the first 
time into actual touch with the historic 
memorials of her religion. No wonder that 
she writes with an enthusiasm and appre- 
ciation which disregard the sordid and 
depressing details which strike a Protes- 
tant visitor, and illuminate them with 
the radiance of her own profound sym- 
pathy. Miss Conway deplores the mis- 
government and excessive taxation which 
are crushing the Italian people. She says: 

“On the road between Genoa and Pisa, 
looking inward from the sea, I was pain- 
fully impressed by the less than half- 
cultivated aspect of the land, and the 
dilapidated look of the country villages. 
Nature had done so much; men were 
doing so little. Dwellings were going 
utterly to ruin, or were repaired in a 
slovenly, half-hearted manner. The fields 
were lonely looking; the olive and grape 
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harvests scant; even the little churches 
had an uncared-for look, as if half the 
people had passed away, and none had 
come in to take their vacant places. The 
brilliant sunshine and the fragrant air 
only intensified the sadness of the scene. 

“Something of what I felt must have 
been evident, as I looked away again to the 
blue Mediter ranean, for the Italian artist 
beside me said: ‘You are thinking of our 
badly tilled land and dilapidated villages.’ 

***Yes,’ I said, ‘what does it mean?’ 

***It means,’ he answered, bitterly, ‘our 
great navy, our standing army, the Triple 
Alliance—in other words, a poor country 
trying to live on equal terms with rich 
ones.’ 

‘*Then,’ I said, ‘United Italy is a fail- 
ure?’ 

‘* ‘No, no,’ he answered, quickly, ‘I can- 
not grant that; but we are the worst gov- 
erned country in the world. The men 
who ought to be tilling the fields and re- 
pairing the houses are forced into the 
army and navy. We gain nothing outside 
by our over-developed militarism; and at 
home the Jand is going to ruin.’ 

**L often heard similar sentiments after I 
arrived in Rome from persons anti-Papal, 
as this young artist apparently was, as 
well as from the heartiest adherents of 
the Pope. Italy is depleted of the flower 
of her manhood; over-taxed, half-culti- 
vated, and half-starved; and the new edu- 
cation, because so tinctured with irre- 
ligion, is playing into the hands not of an 
enlightened popular movement for a 
gradual betterment of conditions, but of a 
destructive anarchism, which would pull 
down whatever oppresses, at the cost of 
any amount of incidental and uncalled-for 
destruction.” 

The unique value of this book, in addi- 
tion to its literary charm, is that it views 
Italy, England, and Ireland from the 
point of view of a cultured Roman Cath- 
olic. As such it is worthy of a thought- 
ful perusal by Protestant readers, and 
will be warmly welcomed by those of the 
author’s own communion, H. B. B. 


ALICE AND Tom; oR, THE RECORD OF A 
Happy YEAR. By Kate Louise Brown, 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1899. 
Price, 40 cents. 

This is a picture of free, healthy, hearty 
childhood in cordial relations with young 
and old, and with the great outside world. 
The author believes that knowledge 
springs from contact with facts, not 
theories; that an affectionate interest for 
common things is the basis of knowledge 
and secret of progress. So the girl and 
boy are introduced to flowers, seeds, in- 
sects, and birds. They race with the 
wind, ramble in the woods, romp with 
Jack Frost, skate on the ice, and make 
acquaintance with the baby. Their ad- 
ventures, told with animation, and en- 
livened by attractive illustrations, will be 
read with interest alike by young and old. 


H. B. B. 
-_o-- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


God’s cure for weak faith is often to 
increase our trials.—Rev. Wm. McKinley, 
D. D. 

A hundred men may make an encamp- 
ment, but it takes a woman to make a 
home.— Chinese Proverb. 

People can’t grow unless they have a 
chance to stretch now and then—men and 
women any more than  babies.— Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney. 


He alone is trustworthy who stands by 
his word, ready to acknowledge his fail- 
ures or wear the laurels of success with 
the beautiful composure of an honest 
man who has done his best.—Thomas K. 
Beecher. 

There are said to be about fifty thou- 
sand lads now attending the Polytechnics 
of London, which means that this num- 
ber of boys belonging to the working peo- 
ple are now receiving the highest kind of 
education. 

So important a part do the washer- 
women of the Seine play that the French 
Government has formed them into an or- 
der and will give them diplomas. Twelve 
medals will be distributed among the 
most skilled and faithful. 


Mrs. Donald McLean, of New York City, 
has some fine pieces of old furniture, sup- 
posed to have once belonged to Barbara 
Frietchie. Mrs. McLean says her grand- 
father was 2 personal friend of the Mary- 
land heroine, and after her death bought 
part of her household effects. 





When an Arab widow means to marry 
again, she visits the grave of her husband 
the night before the new marriage. She 
takes with her a donkey carrying two 
goatskins of water, which she pours upon 
the grave, after kneeling and praying that 
the departed may not be offended. 

There are now no less than seventy-one 
European princesses of marriageable age, 
and only forty-seven marriageable princes. 
Probably many of these royal ladies will 
follow the example of Princess Frederica 
of Hanover, and bestow their hands on 
men whom they love and honor, but who 
are not their equals in birth. 


Some noteworthy illustrating has been 
done this year by Miss Pamela C. Smith. 
One of the most interesting presentations 
of her work is a selection which she has 
made from the old English ballads col- 
lected by S. Baring Gould, and which she 
has illustrated with large, full-page, folio- 
sized pictures in color, magnificently 
decorative. Miss Smith has written and 





illustrated a book of Jamaican Negro ani- 
mal legends, called ‘‘Annancy Stories.” 
She has lived in Jamaica, and gives these 
African tales, overlaid as they are by the 
West Indian color, with knowledge of the 
way they are told. Miss Smith’s illustra- 
tions for ‘‘Trelawney of the Wells’’ were 
very successful. 


“The first time I met ber,”’ says a friend 
of the late Lady Salisbury, “she scarcely 
looked at me, and | went away and dis- 
liked her for seven years. The second 
time I had a similar experience, and dis- 
liked ber for seven years more. The 
third time I found her alone, had a two 
hours’ talk with her, and loved her for- 
ever after.’’ 


There are now just three living British 
peers who won their peerages on the 
battle-field, Viscount Wolseley, Lord 
Roberts of Kandahar, and Lord Kitchener 
of Khartoum. Rather curiously, none of 
the three has a male heir. Lord Roberts 
has lost his son in battle, Lord Kitchener 
is unmarried, and Lord Wolseley's only 
child is a daughter. 

When, as a boy, the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha visited the island of 
Barbadoes, his washing was done for him 
by a Negress named Jane Anne Smith, 
who was over six feet in height, She was 
so puffed up at being patronized by 
royalty that she claimed precedence at 
once over all the other washerwomen, and 
retained it for many years. 

There is a good story told of Mrs. 
William Tod Helmuth. After a stormy 
session of a woman's club over which she 
presided one morning, she said, prior to 
the afternoon programme: “Ladies, after 
we have finished the Lord's Prayer, let us 
silently ask that there be more knowledge 
and less noise vouchsafed tous.’’ And in 
an instant, it is said, that prayer was 
answered.— Woman's Home Companion. 


Princess Victoria Louise of Germany is 
described as a pretty little blonde of five 
summers, the idol of her father, the 
Kaiser, and ber six brothers, She lately 
gave a five o’clock tea to her child friends, 
and did the honcrs of the drawing-room 
in a way that would have done credit to 
an older person. Each of the little guests 
departed with a dainty package of choco- 
late, to which was attached a photograph 
of the royal hostess. 


The late Mrs. Keeley used to tell with 
pleasure of the time when she was re- 
ceived by Queen Victoria. On being pre- 
sented she excused herself from making a 
low courtesy by saying: ‘‘Your majesty, 1 
have rheumatism in my knees and [| can- 
not courtesy.’”’ ‘Mrs. Keeley,’’ replied 
the queen, “I can’t, either.” Mrs. Keeley 
was.at once put at her ease by the home- 
liness of the remark, and the touch of 
nature made the two women kin. 


An asylum for aged and infirm animals 
has been established in Calcutta by a 
society of rich Hindoos. The veterinary 
surgeon in charge is assisted by eighty 
servants. Birds and chickens are cared 
for if the hospital is not crowded. There 
are now in the hospital 307 cows, 129 
bulls, 171 calves, 72 horses, 13 water buf- 
faloes, 69 sheep, 15 goats, 141 pigeons, 
4 roosters and hens, 4 cats, 3 monkeys 
and 4 dogs. 


All India is rightly proud of the success 
of Mr. Paranjpe as senior wrangler at 
Cambridge, But it is said on absolutely 
reliable information that Mr. Paranjpe’s 
wife is much younger than he and that 
her education is limited to the third 
vernacular standard; i. e., she can only 
read in the vernacular somewhat imper- 
fectly. How ill fitted she is to be the 
intellectual helper of her husband!— North- 
western Christian Advocate. 

The appointment of women as factory 
inspectors in Prussia is something of an 
innovation, isn’t it? Such work has been 
done by them in other countries with re- 
sults that are a matter of history now; 
but Prussia has not been in the habit of 
following such examples with any great 
alacrity heretofore. A very fair salary, 
all things considered, is to be paid these 
new appointees, and there is every reason 
for believing that the nation which has 
produced a model hausfrau may, after all, 
do something worth copying in this ex- 
tension of employment for women.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


A Southern woman tells about dining 
in Boston once, and sitting next a 
homely little old gentleman, who wanted 
to know how she passed the time in the 
country with her old father. ‘‘Well, we 
read.’’ ‘What do you read?” “Chiefly 
‘The Autocrat at the Breakfast Table.’ ”’ 
“Don’t you get tired of it?” “Oh, no. 
When we get to the end, we simply turn 
back to the beginning.’’ The old gentle- 
man chuckled, and made a remark im- 
plying that the ‘‘Autocrat’’ was no great 
thing among books; and the lady was 
rather surprised at his disparaging air. 
After dinner she demanded of her hostess 
the name of the unappreciative old gen- 
tleman, and was told that it was Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





STATE OF On10, CiTy OF TOLEDO, 
Lucas County. 
Frank J. CHENEY makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HuNpDRED DovLars for each and every 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the used of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. 
ios A. W. GLEASON, 
tanita ¥ Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


| as. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


BARE BOUGHS AND BUDS. 





BY CELIA THAXTER. 





* 


‘Alas, alas, how the North Wind grieves!”’ 

Said the Biack Ash tall, “I am losing my 
leaves!” 

And “ Well-a-day,’’ sighed the Elm Tree old, 

“IT stand in a rain of my falling gold!”’ 

And “Oh,” cried the Maple overhead, 

“On the dark ground rustles my robe of 
red!”’ 

The Birch Tree shook in a yellow shower, 

And glimmered more ghostly every hour; 

While the Silver Poplar whispered loud, 

As its shimmering leaves joined the flying 
crowd. 

A sound of mourning filled all the land, 

For the trees grew barer on either hand. 

But the little buds laughed on the twigs so 
brown 

That sprang from the branches up and down, 

As, tucked in safe, and glad, and warm, 

Ready to weather the winter storm, 

They waited so patiently and still 

Till the wild, cold wind should have worked 
its will, 

And blown the sad skies once more clear, 

And wakened from slumber the sweet New 
Year. 

If you look, my child, at the tree top high, 

You'll see them clustered against the sky, 

The little brown buds that rock and swing, 

Dreaming all winter of coming spring! 

And if, when April comes again, 

You watch the veil of her balmy rain, 

You'll see them pushing out leaves like 
wings, 

All crowned with the beanty that patience 
brings! 

>_>? 


THE NEW YEAR’S CALL OF ANNABEL LEE 
SUSAN. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL, 


Audrey was feeling ‘blue in his mind.” 

It was hard to be sick on New Year’s 
Day, but that was nothing to having your 
father and mother away off in Florida, 
and you only eight yearsold, That was a 
a good deal worse than the measles. 
Audrey could not help remembering last 
New Year’s Day. 

‘‘Mamma was sick then, so she couldn’t 
receive calls, you know,’’ he said to 
grandma in his homesick little voice, ‘but 
papa put out a basket, and it was lots of 
fun to keep going out to see how many 
folks had called. The basket was tied on 
the door-bell, and the folks put in their 
cards. Mamma let me go out and look 
every hour. She didn’t think ’twas polite 
to watch out of the window.” 

“Yes, dearie,’’ grandma said, cheer- 
fully. Then she had one of her beautiful 
inspirations. Grandpa said grandma’s 
‘beautiful inspirations’? grew as thick as 
blueberries in haying-time. 

“How would you like to put out a 
basket, dearie?’’ grandma said. 

“Oh, truly, could I, grandma? An’ get 
folks’ cards in it?’’ 

“Truly; I don’t see why not. I'll go 
right off and hunt up a pretty basket now. 
We'll tie it to the brass knocker on the 
side door.”’ 

So for awhile Audrey forgot how very 
far away Florida was, and how long it 
took to get over the measles. The dreary 
view out of the window, with only Anna- 
bel Lee Susan in it, pecking around after 
a frozen worm, actually began to look 
quite pleasant. 

Grandpa brought in the basket every 
hour for Audrey to see the ‘folks’ ’’ cards. 
They were such funny cards! Of course 
Audrey knew they were jokes, but that 
was all the more fun. There was Mrs, 
John Brown’s card, and Queen Victoria’s, 
and The Girl I Left Behind Me’s. There 
was Mrs. Noah’s, with “The Ark’? down 
in one corner where mamma put “The 
Terraces,’ on her cards, and there was a 
very queer one with strange characters on 
it that grandpa had to translate. 

“That must be in Greek—it’s all Greek 
to me!” he said gravely. “Oh, I see!—_m— 
m—m—m—The Queen of the Cannibal 
Islands—there you have it.”’ 

But the funniest card of all came late in 
the afternoon, when Audrey had given 





them up. Grandpa brought it in, in the 
pretty little basket, and how his eyes 
were twinkling! It was a surprise to 
grandma, too. 

“A lady left this card just now,” he 
said. “I saw her going away. She was 
making a good deal of noise, and seemed 
to feel very proud of herself.”’ 

Audrey gave one look into the basket, 
and then how he laughed! 

‘Annabel Lee Susan! Annabel Lee 
Susan!" he shouted. ‘*She made a call on 
me!’’ 

For there in the pretty little basket lay 
a beautiful golden-brown bantam’s egg.— 
Zion’s Herald. 





HUMOROUS. 


‘*Ma, the minister is coming.” 

‘“‘What makes you think so? Did you 
see him?”’ 

‘No, but 1 saw pa take the parrot and 
lock it up in the stable.’’ — Trained 
Motherhood. 


Old farmer to his son: Now don’t fer- 
git while ye’re in the city to git some uv 
them ‘lectric light plants we heern so 
much about. We kin jis’ ez well raise 
’em ourselves an’ save kerosene. 


Mamma—W hat is Willie crying about? 

Bridget —Shure, ma'am, he wanted to go 
across the street to Tommy Green's. 

arrestee why didn’t you let him 
go 

Bridget—They were havin’ charades, he 
said, ma’am, and I wasn’t sure as he’d 
had ’em yet. 


A deaconess was holding a revival meet- 
ing in a church, and was entertained in 
the pastor’s family, A little daughter 
gazed at her curiously, and finally, feeling 
a lack somewhere, she crept to her 
mother’s side and inquired anxiously: 
‘Mamma, where is the brother dea- 
coness?”’ 


‘‘Never was glad for this impediment 
in my speech but once,’’ said the man 
from Dearborn, who was in to see the big 
parade. *“‘When was that?” ‘Fe-fe-fel- 
low asked me h-h-how much I would take 
for a-a horse, and while I-I-I was t-trying 
to tell him s-sixty dollars, he offered me a 
hundred,” 

“Oh, Georgie! 
nary’s cage?”’ 

“IT did. You said a little bird told you 
when I was naughty. I knew it must be 
he, ’cause there was no other little bird 
about. So I opened the cage, and the 
cat’s eaten him, That’s wot he’s got for 
telling on me.” 


A well-known dean of Norwich tells the 
following story against himself: He once 
came to a stile where a farm lad sat eat- 
ing his luncheon of bread and bacon. The 
boy made no attempt to allow the dean to 
pass, so was rebuked for his lack of man- 
ners, ‘*You seem, my lad, to be better 
fed than taught.” ‘Very likely,’ an- 
swered the lad, slicing off a piece of bacon, 
“for ye teaches Oi, but Oi feeds meself.”’ 


Who opened the ca- 





“SELF PRESERVATION 


Is the first law of Nature.’’ For this rea- 
son every one who is ill desires to become 
well. Those who have impure or im- 
poverished blood turn to Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, because they know it will enrich and 
purify their blood and give them good 
health. To take this medicine on the first 
appearance of impure blood is an impor- 
tant step toward self-preservation. 


Hoop's Pius cure sick headache, in- 
digestion. 








PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


Thorough practical instruction for good read- 
ing and speaking, by a teacher who has had 
twelve years’ experience as reader, teacher, and 
lecturer. 

No branch of education or arts is so conducive 
to health, confers so ey; | advantages, or gives 
such general culture, as the study of Elocution, 

Private or class instruction in Voice Building 
Miscellaneous Readings, also Shakespearean and 
Bible emery os Platform Deportment, Gesture 
and Physica! Culture,Defects of Speech corrected. 

Club women, officers and others privately 
coached on their parts. Essays corrected. 

In Boston Wednesdays at 200 Columbus Ave., 
Suite 11. Permanent address, Alce Gustine- 
Coots, 23 Andrew Street, Salem 

Elocutionary Manual on “ Tone Coiors” by Alce 
Gustine-Coots can be obtained at Baker’s, 5 
Hamilton Place, City. 

Mrs. Gustine-Coots can be engaged as reader 
or lecturer. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 


— oe 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 








{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other way. They sing everything, 
joy and oo. love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 
all, M. D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE—— 
"Voman’s Journal Office, Boston 








BY MAIL, F Cc f 
SHORTHAND Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y. 





EDITCATIONAL. 





4) Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 








SUMMER COURSE of Lecture—lessons 
and Recitals for Musie Teachers, in July 
1900, introducing the Faelten System of 
dealing with the following subjects: — 
Fundamental Training, Memorizing, In- 
terpretation, Sight Reading, Technic, Ear- 
Training, Musical Literature, Management 
of Classes, Normal Training. 


Full Particulars on Application. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 


SCHOOL __<_em. 
458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 





Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lastructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and Ge begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business, 
Attention to character-building. At home Tues 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS. 58 
Webster Street, West Newton. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD TuxN 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. -M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; "1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M, 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 








sale. J. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points evei 


Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 


Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 





Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


DORCHESTER. 


TO LET OR FOR SALE. 





An Excellent House. 


POPE’S HILL, House and lot 199 
Neponset Avenue, N. W. corner of Boutwell 
Avenue; 10 rooms, all modern improvements, 
to be put in perfect order, set tubs, 
cemented cellar, bath, range, stoves, gas fix- 
tures, hot and cold water on two floors. Close 
to five lines of electrics, 5 minutes’ walk from 
Pope’s Hill Station of Old Colony R. R.; 15 
minutes by steam from new South Station 
foot of Summer Street; fare 6 cents by book 
of 50 rides. Keys with Mrs. Richards, No.1 
Boutwell Avenue. Rent $30 per month. 
Price $5000, terms easy. 











The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. Saw, Avice Stone BLAcKWELL, and 

Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAn’s 

JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 





BOSTON, JANUARY 30, 1900. 








Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 


In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 





TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Ten back numbers of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL, each containing a good short 
story, will be sent to any address for ten 
cents in postage stamps. 





NATIONAL AMERICAN CONVENTION. 





The 32d Annual Convention of the N. A. 
W.S. A. will be held in Washington, D. C., 
in the Church of Our Father, Feb. 8th to 
14th, inclusive, 1900. 

GENERAL INFORMATION. 

The hotel headquarters will be at the Riggs 
House, corner Fifteenth and G streets, about 
ten minutes’ walk from the Church of Our 
Father. Street cars run both ways between 
the two places. 

Rates for room and board—$2.50 per day 
for each person, two in one room; $3.00 per 
day for one person in a room. 

A list giving the rates of other hotels and 
some good boarding-houses, with convenient 
street-car connections to the Church, has 
been prepared, for which apply to Lucy E. 
Anthony, 1830 Diamond Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

As it is desirable that the hotels know as 
soon as possible just how many they are to 
expect, it is well for those planning to at- 
tend to write direct to the hotel of their 
choice, securing room. BE SURE TO STATE 
THAT YOU WILL BE IN ATTENDANCE AT THE 
CONVENTION AND EXPECT OUR RATES. 

Among the speakers will be Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Clara B. 
Colby, Harriet Stanton Blatch, Virginia D. 
Young, A. Emmagene Paul, Superintendent 
Street-Cleaning Department, First Ward, 
Chicago; Mary Church Terrell, Annie C. 8. 
Fenner, and Carrie Chapman Catt. 

There will be two public sessions daily, 
except on the day of the Congressional 
Hearing, when the morning session will be 
omitted. 

Four afternoons will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of methods of work, under the 
charge of the Chairman of the National Or- 
ganization Committee, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt. This will be of interest and value 
to all State workers, as well as to those who 
look forward to becoming National Or- 
ganizers. 

Susan B. Antuony, President, 

17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
RacHe Foster Avery, Cor. Sec’y, 

1483 N. 52d Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
RAILROAD RATES TO WASHINGTON. 

A reduction of fare and one-third on the 
certificate plan has been secured for the 
friends, delegates, and visitors who wish to 
attend the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Convention to be held in Washington, 
Feb. 8th to 14th inclusive. 

I quote the following directions from the 
circular of instructions sent out by the Rail- 
road Association. Please read carefully. 

1. Tickets at full fare for the going jour- 
ney may be secured within three days (ex- 
clusive of Sunday) prior to and during the 
first three days of the meeting. The adver- 
tised dates of the meeting are from Feb. 8th 
to 14th inclusive; consequently, you can 
obtain your ticket not earlier than Feb. 5th 
nor later than Feb. 10th. Be sure that, 
when purchasing your going ticket, you 
request a certificate. Do not make the mis- 
take of asking for a receipt. 

2. Present yourself at the railroad station 
for ticket and certificate at least 30 minutes 
before departure of train. 

3. Certificates are not kept at all stations. 
If you inquire at your station you will find 
out whether certificates and through tickets 
can be obtained to place of meeting. If not, 
agent will inform you at what station they 
can be obtained. You can purchase a local 
ticket thence, and there take up a certificate 
and through ticket. 

4. On your arrival at the meeting, present 
your certificate to Miss Mary G. Hay. 

5. It will be arranged that the special 
agent of the Trunk Line Association will 
be in attendance to validate certificates on 
Feb. 12th and 13th. You are advised of this, 
because if you arrive at the meeting and 
leave for home again prior to the special 
agent’s arrival, you cannot have the benefit 
of the reduction on the home journey. Sim- 
ilarly, if you arrive at the meeting later 
than Feb. 13th, after the special agent has 
left, you cannot have your certificate vali- 
dated for the reduction returning. 

February is a good month to visit Wash- 
ington, to see the sights of the Capital, and 
to witness Congress in session. All friends 
of our cause should avail themselves of this 





opportunity to attend the Convention. Let 
this be the largest Convention we have ever 
held in Washington. 

For any further information concerning 
railroad rates, write to me at 107 World 
Building, New York. Mary G. Hay, 

Sec’y Railroad Rates N. A. W.S. A. 


PROGRAMME: 
Thursday, February 8. 

Morning, 9 o’clock, Executive Committee 
meeting. 10 o'clock, Formal opening of 
the Convention. Report of Committee 
on Federal Suffrage, Sarah Clay Bennett, 
Chairman; on Legislation, Laura M 
Johns, Chairman; on Presidential Suf- 
frage, Henry B. Blackwell, Chairman ; 
on [Industrial Problems Affecting Wom- 
en and Children, Clara Bewick Colby, 
Chairman. Keports of Delegates to Quin- 
quennial of International Council of 
Women, Susan B. Anthony, Rev. Anna 
Howard Shaw. 

Evening, 8 o’clock. ‘‘Women'’s Work in 
Philanthropy,’’ Isabel C. Barrows, Mas- 
sachusetts; Address, Harriet May Mills, 
New York; ‘‘Moral and Material Law 
Alike Immutable and Inexorable,’’ Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton, New York. 

Friday, February 9. 

Morning, 10 o'clock. Report of Committee 
on Course of Study, Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Chairman; on Headquarters, Car- 
rie Chapman Catt, Chairman; on Plan 
of Work, Evelyn H. Belden. Report of 
Treasurer, Harriet Taylor Upton. Short 
addresses by State Presidents. 

Afternoon, 3 o’clock. Work Conference: 
Organization; Presiding Ofticer, Mary G. 
Hay, Secretary of Committee on Organ- 
ization. 

Evening, 8 o'clock. “The Training of the 
Woman Journalist,’’ Ida Husted Har- 
per, Indiana; ‘*New Professions forWom- 
en Centering in the Home,’’ Anna Bar- 
rows, Massachusetts; ‘The Justice of 
Woman Suffrage,’’ Mary Church Terrell, 
D. C.; ‘‘Woman's Position in the Min- 
istry,”’ Rev. Ida C. Hultin, Illinois. 

Saturday, February 10. 

Morning, 10 o’clock. Short addresses by 
State Presidents. 

Afternoon, 3 o’clock. 
Legislative Work; 
Laura M. Johns. 

Evening, 8 o’clock. “Our Great Leaders,”’ 
Clara Bewick Colby, Nebraska; ‘“Con- 
ditions of the Wage-earning Women of 
our Country,’ Gail Laughlin, New York: 
“The Position of Women in England,”’ 
Harriot Stanton Blatch, England. 

Monday, February 12. 

Morning, 10 o’clock, Report of Committee 
on Credentials, Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Chairman; on Press Work, Elnora M. 
Babcock. Shortaddresses by State Pres- 
idents. 

Afternoon, 3 o’clock. Work Conference: 
How to Conduct a State Convention; 
Presiding Otticer, Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Chairman Committee on Organization. 

Evening, 8 o’clock. ‘Municipal Suffrage,’’ 
Annie L. Diggs, Kansas; “The Story of 
Woman Suffrage in the South,’’ Virginia 
DD). Young, South Carolina; ‘A Review 
of the Kemonstrant,’’ Helen A. Shaw, 
Massachusetts; ‘‘Woman’s Position in 
the Law,” Diana Hirschler, Penn. 


Work Conference on 
Presiding Officer, 


Tuesday, February 13. 

Morning, 10 o’clock. Report of Committtee 
on Congressional Work, Susan B. An- 
thony, Chairman. Report of Committee 
on Kesolutions; Amendments to Consti- 
tution; Election of Ofticers. 

Afternoon, 3 o’clock. Work Conference: 
Press Work; Presiding Officer, Elnora 
M. Babcock, Chairman Committee on 
Press Work. 

Evening, 8 o’clock. ‘‘The Village Beauti- 
ful,’’ Mabel Loomis Todd, Massachusetts ; 
“Women on Managing Boards,’ Dr. 
Julia Holmes Smith, Illinois; “The 
Duties of Freedom,” Elizabeth Burrill 
Curtis, New York; Address, Florence 
Howe Hali, New Jersey; ‘‘ Women in 
the Street Cleaning Department,” A. 
Emmagene Paul, Supt. Street Depart- 
ment, lst Ward, Chicago, Ill. 

Wednesday, February 14. 

Morning, 10 o’clock. Short addresses by 
State Presidents. Report of Committee 
on Organization, Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Chairman. 

Evening, 8 o’clock. ‘The Women’s Vote in 
Colorado,’ Hon. John C. Bell, Member 
of Congress; Address, Carrie Chapman 
Catt, New York; Closing address of the 
President, Susan B. Anthony, New York. 
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“FREED, BUT NOT FREE.” 

In England, last summer, a small pam- 
phlet with the title, ‘‘Freed, but not Free,”’ 
had an extensive circulation. It was 
written by a young colored man, a native 
of South Carolina, named D. E. Tobias. 
His parents had been slaves before the 
war; he, born after that, was always free. 
His pamphlet is a clear, temperate, and 
impressive statement of the disabilities 
under which the negroes rest in the 
United States, especially in the South. 
The title he uses is striking—‘'Freed, but 
not Free.”’ 

A similar pamphlet might be compiled 
in the case of women in every country, 
and in every State of the Union, with the 
possible exception of Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, and Idaho. Indeed, it is possible 
that, even in these four free States, every 
relic of the old barbarous legal inequality 
of sex has not yet been swept away. 

Take Massachusetts, for example. No 
married mother, so long as she lives with 
her husband, has any legal custody or 
control of her minor children. All the 
earnings of the married partnership be- 
long solely to the husband. The only 
compensation to which she is legally enti- 
tled for lifelong service is ‘food, clothing, 
and medicine.” Her interest in her hus- 
band’s property, if she survive him, is 
less than his interest in hers, if he survive 
her. If she have property of her own, 
it is taxed without representation; she 
has no voice in the amount or the expend- 
iture of the tax she pays, or in the 
choice of the men who expend it. If she 





have to earn her living, she is limited by 
a public opinion and custom as inexorable 
as statute law to a narrower range of 
occupations and a lower rate of compen- 
sation than her brother’s. As a teacher 
in the public schools she receives on an 
average less than one-third of the average 
salary paid to a man teacher. In Boston, 
she is not allowed to become the principal 
of a school, or to receive a principal’s 
salary when, as sometimes happens, she 
does the principal’s work. As a wage- 
earner, artist, lawyer, physician, or min- 
ister, she finds herself at a distinct dis- 
advantage. She is fettered by her dress 
and by a thousand conventional limita- 
tions. She is not only held amenable to a 
more rigorous standard of propriety in 
morals, manners, and demeanor, but, if 
poor and friendless, her reputation and 
personal liberty are at the mercy of any 
unscrupulous policeman, under a law 
which subjects her to arbitrary arrest 
without any proof of wrong-doing, ex- 
cept the unsupported testimony of the 
policeman making the arrest. Within 
a month a respectable girl was actually 
arrested and imprisoned as a night- 
walker upon false testimony, brought 
before the court, and acquitted. But the 
villains who sought to degrade and ruin 
her have not been dismissed from the 
police force! 

Worst of all to a high-minded and 
public-spirited woman, she sees her coun- 
try misgoverned without being able to 
utter a legal protest; she sees questions 
of peace and war, tariff and taxation, 
domestic monopoly and foreign aggres- 
sion, decided by other citizens, while her 
opinion is denied an authoritative expres- 
sion solely because she isa woman, Surely 
a citizen thus condemned to a lifelong 
position of enforced inferiority on ac- 
count of her sex, notwithstanding her 
possession of certain social privileges, is 
‘Freed, but not free.”’ H. B. B. 
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EGYPTIAN WIVES. 


Alexander Harvey, in the January Cos 
mopolitan, thus describes the condition of 
wives in Egypt to-day, although the coun- 
try has been for years under British super- 
vision: 

Wives, in Egypt’s upper circles, are 
private property. The women cannot go 
beyond the limits of their own side of the 
house and garden. And they, poor things, 
do not complain. In the first place it 
would not do them any good to protest, 
and in the second, they are brought up to 
live in just that way, and the idea of 
mingling freely with their fellows is inex- 
pressibly shocking to them and never to 
be thought of for a moment. Of course, 
the poor cannot afford thus to keep their 
wives secluded and in such luxury. Thus 
their wives must have recourse to the 
impenetrable veil. And, as in every coun- 
try, the rich man has other advantages his 
poorer brother cannot hope to enjoy. The 
rich man can have four wives, the full 
legal number. The poor man can have 
four wives, too, if he can support them, 
but two is usually the limit of the poor 
man’s household. He cannot afford four 
wives all at once, but if he is industrious 
and utilizes his opportunities for divorce, 
he can have more than four before he 
dies. Indeed, the workingman of Egypt 
usually finds one wifeas much of a burden 
as he can manage, but when that one wife 
begins to pall he can divorce her at a 
moment’s notice and hunt up another. 
This is the reason why the Egyptian wife 
has so strong a prejudice against the 
accumulation of property by her husband. 
She will not let him lay by anything if 
she can possibly help it. Should he get 
something ahead, she argues, the tempta- 
tion to enjoy the fruits of his industry 
and economy with some other woman will 
be too strong to be resisted. She knows 
the weakness of the sex, and she looks 
to it that there is nothing left at the end 
of the week, or whenever the wage should 
be spent. 


The fact that polygamy, child-marriage, 
and other legalized customs which mean 
the degradation and enslavement of wom- 
en are maintained and recognized by Eng- 
lish courts in the Asiatic and African 
colonial possessions of Great Britain, is 
conclusive evidence that foreign domina- 
tion of alien populations, even by a more 
civilized race, is not promotive of prog- 
ress. Americans should not forget that 
the slave trade was forced upon the earlier 
settlers of this country against the protest 
of colonial legislatures. All of which 
goes to show that local self-government is 
essential to the welfare of every com- 
munity. Class legislation is always short- 
sighted and unjust. Women will never 
be fully protected until they are enabled 
as voters to protect themselves. HH. B. B. 





WOMEN WORKERS PUBLIC BENEFACTORS. 


Rev. R. A. White, of Chicago, pastor of 
the Stewart Avenue Universalist Church, 
in a recent afternoon discourse, said: 


Women workers are the greatest curse 
that has ever come to the world of labor. 
They have caused wages to fall until now 
a man, his wife and children, all working, 
can scarcely earn what he alone could 
earn twenty-five years ago. The woman 
wage-earner is responsible for many of 
the army of the unemployed loafing about 





the streets and stealing from the passer- 
by or entering the houses of the peaceful 
and robbing them of their hard-earned 
wages. Child-labor can be partially at- 
tributed to the same cause, for, as the 
income bas fallen, it has become neces- 
sary for more members of the family to 
work, and the child has been forced into 
the struggle for bread. 

When women vote they will not revo- 
lutionize society, nor purify the ballot. 
They will become as shrewd politicians as 
the men in their clubs and societies, and 
when the time comes for them to vote 
they will cast their ballots as their hus- 
bands do, or the men will follow their 
wives’ lead, so the vote will be doubled, 
but not in any way purified or changed. 

It is a pity that men ignorant of the 
first principles of political economy 
should dogmatize upon subjects which 
they do not understand. Mr. White evi- 
dently supposes that there is only a 
limited amount of work to be done, and 
that every woman earns her living at the 
expense of some man whom she displaces. 
But such is not the case. Every person 
engaged in productive industry produces 
more wealth than he or she consumes, 
and creates a demand for the labor of 
others, while a mere consumer is a burden 
upon the community. Women workers not 
only support themselves, but create new 
openings whereby men may find employ- 
ment, Their wages are spent in what 
they eat, drink, and wear, thereby creat- 
ing a market for the men who supply 
these com modities. H B. B. 





THE CASE OF WASHINGTON. 





Dr. Lyman Abbott, in the New York 
Outlook, lately referred to the fact that 
equal suffrage prevailed in Washington for 
a short time mapy years ago, and was 
wiped out there. He says that the peo- 
ple of Washington had experience of 
women serving on juries, etc., and ‘re- 
traced the step’’ they had taken,—a state- 
ment calculated to give uninformed readers 
of the Outlook the impression that equal 
suffrage worked badly. Dr. Abbott had 
probably forgotten the facts in the case, 
Opponents of equal rights do not like to 
remember them. 

Women voted in Washington for the 
first time in 1884, and were disfranchised 
by the Supreme Court in 1887. 

Equal suffrage was granted to women 
by the Legislature of Washington Terri- 
tory in October, 1883. The women at 
once began to distinguish themselves 
there, as they have done in Wyoming and 
elsewhere, by voting for the best man, 
irrespective of party. The old files of the 
Washington newspapers bear ample evi- 
dence to this fact. 

The first chance that the women had to 
vote was at the municipal elections of 
July, 1884. The Seattle Mirror said: 

The city election of last Monday was for 
more reasons than one the most important 
ever held in Seattle. The presence of 
women at the voting-places had the effect 
of preventing the disgraceful proceedings 
usually seen. It was the first election in 
the city where the women could vote, and 
the first where the gambling and liquor 
fraternity, which had so long controlled 
the municipal government to an enormous 
extent, suffered defeat. 

The Post-Intelligencer said: 

After the experience of the late election 
it will not do for any one here to say the 
women do not want to vote. They dis- 
played as much interest as the men, and, 
if anything, more. ... The resultinsures 
Seattle a first-class municipal administra- 
tion. It is a warning to that undesirable 
class of the community who subsist upon 
the weaknesses and vices of society that 
disregard of law and the decencies of 
civilization will not be tolerated. 

Quotations might be multiplied from 
the papers of other towns, testifying to 
the independent voting of the women, the 
large size of their vote, the courtesy with 
which they were treated, and the greater 
quiet and order produced by their pres- 
ence at the polls. 

Next came the general election of No- 
vember, 1884. Again the newspapers 
were practically unanimous as to the 
result. The Olympia Transcript, which 
was opposed to equal suffrage, said: 

The result shows that all parties must 
put up good men if they expect to elect 
them. They cannot do as they have in the 
past—nominate any candidates, and elect 
them by the force of the party lash. 

The Democratic State Journal said: 

Any one could not fail to see that here- 
after more attention must be given at the 
primaries to select the purest of material, 
by both parties, if they would gain the 
female vote. 

Charles J. Woodbury visited Washing- 
ton about this time. In a letter to the 
N. Y. Evening Post, he said: 

Whatever may be the vicissitudes of 
woman suffrage in Washington Territory 
in the future, it should now be put on 
record that at the election, Nov. 4, 1884, 
nine-tenths of its adult female population 
availed themselves of the right to vote 
with a hearty enthusiasm. What is the 
result so far? 

He goes on to say that he arrived in 
Seattle on Sunday, and was surprised at 
the quiet and order he found prevailing, 
and at the general Sunday closing of the 
places of business: 





Even the bars of the hotels were closed; 
and this was the worst town in the Terri- 
tory (except Ainsworth) when I first saw 
it. Now its uproarious theatres, dance- 
houses, squaw-brothels, and Sunday fights 
are things of the past. Not a gambling 
house exists. 

Women served on the jury, and meted 
out the full penalty of the law to gamblers 
and keepers of disorderly houses. The 
Chief Justice of the Territory at that time 
was Hon. Roger S. Greene, a cousin of 
U. S. Senator Hoar, a man of high char- 
acter and integrity, and a magistrate cele- 
brated throughout the Northwest for his 
resolute and courageous resistance to 
lynch law. In his charge to the Grand 
Jury at Port Townsend, August, 1884, 
Chief Justice Greene said: 

The opponents of woman suffrage in 
this Territory are found allied with a 
solid phalanx of gamblers, prostitutes, 
pimps, and drunkard-makers—a phalanx 
composed of all in each of those classes 
who know the interest of the class and 
vote according to it. 

It is to be hoped that the Rev. Dr. 
Abbott and our Eastern Antis like the 
company in which they find themselves. 

In his charge to another Grand Jury 
later, Chief Justice Greene said: 

Twelve terms of court, ladies and gentle- 
men, I have now held, in which women 
have served as grand and petit jurors, and 
it is certainly a fact beyond dispute that 
no other twelve terms so salutary for 
restraint of crime have ever been held in 
this Territory. For fifteen years I have 
been trying to do what a judge ought, but 
have never till the last six months felt 
underneath and around me, in the degree 
that every judge has a right to feel it, the 
upbuoying might of the people in the line 
of full and resolute enforcement of the 
law. 

Naturally, the vicious elements disliked 
“the full and resoluteenforcement of law.’’ 
The baser sort of politicians also disliked 
the independent voting of the women. 
The Republicans had a normal majority 
in the Territory. But they nominated for 
a high office a man who was a hard 
drinker. The Republicans women would 
not vote for him, and he was defeated, 
Next they nominated a man who had for 
years been openly living with an Indian 
woman and had a family of half-breed 
children. Again the Republican women 
refused to vote for him, and he was 
defeated, This brought the enmity of the 
Republican “machine”? upon woman suf- 
frage. The Democratic women showed 
equal independence, and incurred the hos- 
tility of the Democratic machine. 

Then the ever-present liquor question 
became involved. Dr. Abbott is careful 
to remind his readers that woman suffrage 
has not led to prohibition, either in Wy- 
oming or Colorado. (This ought to bea 
recommendation in Dr. Abbott’s eyes, 
since he is himself opposed to prohibi- 
tion.) Neither did it lead to _ prohi- 
bition in Washington; but a Legislature 
elected by men and women together 
passed a local option law which was ex- 
tremely unpopular with the liquor in- 
terest. 

Not long after, a change of administra- 
tion at Washington led to a change in the 
Territorial Supreme Court. The newly 
appointed Chief Justice and a majority of 
the new judges of the Supreme Court 
were opposed to equal suffrage, and were 
amenable, it is said, to the strong 
pressure brought to bear upon them by 
all the vicious elements to secure its 
repeal, A gambler who had been con- 
victed by a jury composed in part of wo- 
men contested the sentence on the ground 
that women were not legal voters, and the 
Supreme Court decided that the woman 
suffrage bill was unconstitutional, because 
it had been headed “An Act to Amend 
Section So and So, Chapter Soand So of 
the Code,” instead of ‘‘An Act to En- 
franchise Women.’’ The Organic Act of 
the Territory, which stood to it in the 
place of a constitution, provided that 
every bill must be fully described in its 
title. Nineteen other bills passed by the 
same Legislature had been headed in 
the same way as the suffrage bill, without 
being therefore declared unconstitutional, 
including the bill that authorized the sit- 
ting of the court which pronounced this 
decision. But no account was taken of 
that fact. The object was to get rid of 
woman suffrage; and the vicious elements 
rojoiced greatly. 

But this decision was rendered a good 
while after the members of the next bien- 
nial Legislature had been elected by men 
and women together; and it did not in- 
validate the election, because according 
to law no member’s election could be 
contested after a certain time had elapsed. 
When the Legislature met, in 1888, it re- 
énacted the woman suffrage bill, giving it 
a full heading, and strengthening it in 
every way possible. 

Washington was about to be admitted 
as a State, and was preparing to hold a 
constitutional convention to frame a State 
constitution. There was no doubt that 
the majority of the women wanted to 
vote. Chief Justice Greene estimated 
that four-fifths of them had voted at the 
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last election before they were deprived of 
the right. Two successive Legislatures 
elected by men and women jointly had re- 
enacted woman suffrage (for its continu- 
ance had been made a test question in the 
choice of the first Legislature for which 
the women voted, and that Legislature 
had been careful to insert the words “he 
or she’’ in all bills relating to the elec- 
tion laws). It was admitted on all hands 
that if the women were allowed to vote 
for members of the consiitutional con 
vention, it would be impossible to elect a 
convention that would wipe out woman 
suffrage. It was therefore imperative to 
deprive the women of their votes before 
the members of the convention were 
chosen. A scheme was arranged for the 
purpose. On the ground that she was a 
woman, the election officers at a local 
election refused the vote of Mrs, Nevada 
Boomer, a saloon-keeper’s wife, who was 
opposed to suffrage. They accepted the 
votes of all the other women. She made 
a test case by bringing suit against them. 
In the ordinary course of things, the case 
would not have come up till after the 
election of the constitutional convention. 
But cases for the restoration of personal 
rights may be advanced on the docket, 
and Mrs. Boomer’s ostensible object was 
the restoration of her personal rights, 
though her real object was to deprive all 
women of theirs. Her case was put for- 
ward on the docket and hurried to a deci- 
sion. 

The Supreme Court this time pro- 
nounced the woman suffrage law un- 
constitutional on the ground that it was 
beyond the power of a Territorial Legisla- 
ture to enfranchise women. The Organic 
Act of the Territory, said that at the first 
Territorial election persons with certain 
qualifications should vote, and at subse- 
quent elections such persons as the Terri- 
torial Legislature might enfranchise. But 
the court took the ground thatin giving 
the Legislature the right to regulate suf- 
frage, Congress did not at the time have 
it specifically in mind that they might 
enfranchise women, and that therefore 
they could not do so. The suffragists 
wanted to have the case appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. If 
that court had sustained the decision of 
the Washington Supreme Court, it would 
have been a “‘ten-strike’’ for the opponents 
of equal rights, since it would have wiped 
out woman suffrage not only in Washing- 
ton, but in Wyoming, and in all the other 
Territories that had granted full or partial 
suffrage to women. But Mrs. Boomer 
refused to let the case be appealed; ber 
friends kuew perfectly well that legally 
the decision had not a leg to stand on; 
and none of the women who favored suf- 
frage could make a genuine test case and 
take it up to the U. S. Supreme Court, 
because none of them had had their votes 
refused, It was an adroitly combined con- 
spiracy to keep the women from being al- 
lowed to vote as to whether they should 
retain the suffrage. 

The women themselves being prevented 
from voting, their friends were not able to 
overcome the combined ‘tmachines” of 
both political parties, and the intense op- 
position of all the vicious and disorderly 
elements, at that time pretty large on the 
Pacific Coast. A convention opposed to 
equal suffrage was elected, and framed a 
constitution excluding women. A friend 
of the present writer talked with many of 
the members while the convention was in 
session. He says almost every lawyer in 
that body acknowledged, in private con- 
versation, that the decision by which the 
women had been disfranchised was illegal. 
*But,”’ they said, ‘the women had set the 
community by the ears on the temperance 
question, and we had to get rid of them.” 
One politicion said, frankly, ‘‘Women are 
natural mngwumps, and I hate a mug- 
wump.” 

Later, in 1889, the question was sub- 
mitted to the voters, and lost, the same 
elements that defeated it in the conven- 
tion defeating it at the polls, with the 
addition of a great influx of foreign immi- 
grants. It was noted that the number of 
immigrants who had come into Washing- 
ton between the date when the women 
were disfranchised (1887), and the date 
when the matter was submitted to the 
voters, almost exactly equalled the fig- 
ures of the adverse majority. 

Dr. Abbott and our Eastern Antis say 
that the wish of the majority of women 
ought to settle the question. Not one of 
them had a word of rebuke for the dis- 
honorable and illegal methods by which 
the women of Washington were prevented 
from voting as to whether they should 
continue to vote or not. When Wyoming 
was admitted as a State, after twenty 
years’ experience of equal suffrage asa 
Territory, there was no doubt that the 
majority of its women wished to vote: 
Nine-tenths of them were in the habit 
of voting; a constitutional convention, 
chosen by men and women together, had 
incorporated woman suffrage in the new 
State constitution by a large majority; 
and the constitution had been submitted 
to the voters, men and women together, 





and had been approved by them. Yet 
when it came up for ratification in Con- 
gress, the opponents first tried to have 
the equal suffrage clause struck out 
bodily. Failing in this, they moved to 
have it submitted again to the voters of 
Wyoming; and how submitted? To the 
women alone, in order to make quite sure 
that the majority of the women really 
wanted it? By no means; but to the men 
alone, the women to be allowed no voice 
in the matter; and this precious proposi- 
tion actually came within a very few votes 
of carrying Congress. Dr. Abbott and 
our Antis had not a word of blame; they 
would have been glad to see the women 
of Wyoming disfranchised against their 
will. In short, they believe that the wish 
of the majority of women ought to decide 
the question if the majority are opposed, 
but that it ought not to be counted at all 
when the majority are in favor. A. 8. B. 
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AN OBJECT-LESSON IN JAPAN. 


Much excitement prevails in Japan 
over a test case that has arisen under the 
clause of the new constitution which pro- 
vides that a parent cannot make any con- 
tract depriving his child of liberty that 
shall be valid after the child attains the 
age of twenty. 

A father had sold his minor daughter to 
a disorderly house. On coming of age, 
the girl refused to continue that life, and 
demanded her release. Several women 
missionaries are trying to have her set at 
liberty, but it is noteasy. The difficulties 
are described in a recent letter from N, G, 
Murphy to Mrs. Eliza Spencer Large, the 
missionary whose graphic account of the 
condition of these Japanese slave women 
was published in the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
a few months ago. He writes: 


Our test case is just now on hand. The 
public hearing has been set for the 13th 
proximo, but as the girl is stillin the 
prostitute quarters and under the keeper’s 
hand, we have asked for a temporary 
sentence, granting her liberty to go home 
until the case is decided. But though 
our request has been granted, the keeper 
refuses to obey the order of the court, 
and, owing to the fact that a prefectural 
law forbids the police to allow a girl out- 
side of certain limits without the permis- 
sion of the keeper, the police refuse to 
enforce the order, 

A more serious question has not been 
raised since the promulgation of the con- 
stitution, as here we have a prefecture, or 
the police force of it, in rebellion against 
the civil code, as, of course, the court pays 
no attention to any prefectural law that 
violates the spirit of the code. 

The keepers met in general convention 
in a temple yesterday, and great excite- 
ment prevails among them, They have 
employed two lawyers, and today their 
request that the temporary order be sus- 
pended was rejected, and a new order sent 
down, which will be served to-morrow, 
again commanding the keeper to send the 
girl away until the case can be settled in 
court, 

I, of course, knew that the civil code 
and the police rules of every fen and ken 
conflict, but our lawyer did not wish to 
take the case as a test case of law, but 
rather to demand that the keeper be com- 
pelled to release the plaintiff for reasons 
assigned, viz., adult age—above twenty— 
parent’s contract and the unlawfulness of 
depriving one of liberty by power of civil 
private contract. But the case had no 
sooner gotten in court than the other side 
put their foot right into it, by relying on 
the police rules to keep them out of power 
of the court. So now the courtand police 
have about as big a case on hand as we, 
The court is mad, the police, including 
state superintendent, are mad, and of 
course the keepers are mad, and lying 
awake nights beside. The keeper’s reply 
to our plea in court is that, should we 
win, he and all others of like occupation 
will suffer serious financial loss and many 
will have to cease business, as the poor 
slaves, above twenty, will nearly all go. Of 
course this will not weigh much before the 
court, but it shows that my contention is 
true—that the girls are unwilling slaves. 

Another objection was filed by the 
other side to-day, against the temporary 
order, and will be heard on the 10th. 
They are doing everything possible to gain 
time, and, it is reported, have made an 
appeal to the craftsmen throughout the 
country to assist. 

The girl has shown a spirit of firmness 
that is simply marvellous, We cannot 
meet her—no one can but her old father 
—and she knows very little of what is 
going on, but she has stopped her trade 
and simply stays in her room, refusing to 
eat anything from the keeper. We send 
her a Junch by her father. 

I am afraid that the opposition will 
spoil the case by simply complying with 
the girl’s demand before the day of trial, 
and let her go. They are talking of doing 
this, as of two disasters they consider 
this the least; for when we win—and win 
we must, if Japan’s code is any good—the 
rules controlling prostitution will be modi- 
fied for the whole country. 


Of course no parent ought to have the 
legal right to bind a daughter to a life of 
vice, even during her minority. ‘Show 
me a bill of sale from the Almighty!” 
said the Vermont judge to the slave- 
holder who claimed a fugitive as his 
property. But it will not do for us to say 
complacently that Japan is a heathen 
land, and that such things could not 
happen in this country. In San Francisco 
there are to-day more than twelve hundred 
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Chinese women held as slaves in the ser- 


vice of vice, with nv option of their own 
in the matter, and without even the Jap- 
anese girl’s poor chance of escape on 
coming of age. Everybody in San Fran- 
cisco knows it; and everybody knows 
that it is allowed to go on by’ the conniv- 
ance of the city officials. How long 
would such officials hold their places if 
their reélection depended on the votes of 
women? 





| MISS ANTHONY’S EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


To celebrate worthily the eightieth 
birthday of that champion of true woman- 
hood, Susan B. Anthony, we ask the 
grateful outpourings of affection from the 
hearts of the thousands of women of this 
nation whose lives have been brighteved, 
whose possibilities of development have 
been increased, and whose mental and 
spiritual horizons have been broadened 
by the half century of effort made by Miss 
Anthony and her fellow workers. 

The undersigned Committee, appointed 
by the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, has secured the La- 
fayette Square Opera House, Washington, 
D. C., for a public meeting, Feb, 15, 
from 3 to 5 P. M., on which occasion 
greetings will be brought to Miss Anthony 
from women recognized as leaders in 
many different lines of work for hu. 
manity. 

Preparations are in progress for a card 
reception to Miss Anthony in the evening. 

On both occasions places of honor will 
be reserved for the pioneers who have all 
so nobly served the cause of justice for 
woman—that cause to which all Miss 
Anthony’s working years have been given. 

All those who recognize the greatness 
of the occasion, and desire to honor them- 
selves in honoring the woman whose work 
has given her a position second to none 
among the great personalities of this cen- 
tury, are cordially invited to be present. 

Carrie Chapman Catt, chairman, New 


York; Rachel Foster Avery, secretary, 
Pennsylvania; Rev, Anna Howard Shaw, 
Pennsylvania; Harriet Taylor Upton, 


Ohio; Emily M. Gross, Illinois; Frances 
P. Burrows, Michigan; Helen M. Warren, 
Wyoming; Lucy E. Anthony, Pennsyl- 
vania; Harriot Stanton Blatch, England; 
May Wright Sewall, Indiana; Mary B. 
Clay, Kentucky. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





New York, JAN. 16, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Various bills have been introduced into 
the New York Legislature to try to relieve 
the sad condition of the teachers of this 
city. Many of them have already been 
unpaid for months, and the new complica- 
tions which arose before the end of the 
year have stopped the payment of all 
December salaries, so that from the assist- 
ant teachers to the principals, not one of 
the 3,000 teachers has received a cent of 
her just dues. Unrepresented and polit- 
ically friendless as the women teachers 
are, this state of things is meeting with 
general disapproval, and some one of the 
remedial measures will probably soon be 
passed. The one presented by Senator 
John Ford, of this city, who has been a 
helpful champion for many years, seems 
to promise a means of forever preventing 
the occurrance of another such muddle, 
It provides that there shall be included in 
the tax levy four mills on the dollar, to 
create a fund for the maintenance of the 
schools and the payment of the salaries oj; 
the school teachers. It is expected that 
this large sum will suffice to place in the 
treasury money enough to meet all futur 
demands for school purposes. There has 
been one good result from all this trouble, 
and the suffering the poor women teach- 
ers have been forced to endure; it has 
called attention to the fact that their dis- 
franchised condition is directly respon- 
sible for the cruel outrage that has been 
inflicted upon them, as the women teach- 
ers, the only non-voters in the employ- 
ment of the city, are the only employees 
who have not been paid. Many of the 
papers have commented on this fact, and 
acartoon in the Hvening Herald repre- 
sents the Tammany tiger seated at a desk 
with a complacent smile on his face, as, 
with drooping head, a woman teacher is 
turning away, holding a rejected appeal 
for her salary in her hand, while a little 
boy has climbed up ona stool to say, ‘‘She 
can’t vote, but I will be a voter some 
day!” 

The census of the population of the 
island of Cuba has recently been taken, 
and many women acted as enumerators. 
Senor Manuel Rasco, who was the super- 
visor of the Havana Province, said that 
1,550 enumerators had been employed, 
and that the women were ‘‘much better 
than the men.”’ It is to be hoped and ex- 
pected that when the census of 1900 is 
completed, the head of the department 
here will have good words to say of his 
women employees. Letters continue to 
come to me from all parts of the United 
States from women who are desirous of 





securing positions as enumerators, and no 
doubt very many will be able to obtain 
situations. 

The monthly letter put forth by Miss 
Harriet May Mills, the energetic head of 
the Organization Committee, is full of 
valuable and interesting information. One 
of the most important and hopeful of the 
recent gains of the committee, is the addi- 
tion of Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell to the 
working force. Her personal magnetism 
and her inspiring speeches will certainls 
give a new impetus to the work, which 
Miss Mills has already so well established. 
She will finish this mupth with a tour in 
Tompkins County. 

From Manlius comes an account of the 
celebration of Dec. 22, Pilgrim Mothers’ 
Day. A reception was given at the home 
of Mrs. Gates. The president, Mrs. Sin- 
namon, presided, and made an opening 
address in which she spoke of the virtues 
and fortitude of the pioneer women. Mrs, 
Caldwell read an interesting article de- 
scriptive of the long-ago Thanksgiving 
Festival. Mrs, Brown recited an original 
poem, and addresses were delivered by 
Miss Mills and Miss Harriet Goodyear, 
president of the Syracuse Club. 

Another of our former friends has 
passed to his rest, Gen. George Sharpe, 
who was, during the whole of his Legis- 
lative career, a firm friend of our cause, 
Gen, Sharpe had an honorable record as 
an officer during the Civil War, and for 
his gallantry rose through various grades 
of the army, until be was brevetted 
brigadier-general, He held various posi- 
tions of civil trust during the years that 
followed and was twice speaker of the 
Assembly. It was while he occupied this 
important position in 1880, that he was 
helpful in procuring the passage of the 
school suffrage law, and his influence 
aided us in rolling up the large vote which 
was secured for the bill ‘To Prohibit 
Disfranchisement.”’ 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 
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MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR MRS. CHACE. 

A memorial service for Mrs. Elizabeth 
B.Chace was held in Providence on Sunday, 
Jan. 14, in the Olney Street Unitarian 
Church, by the friends of peace and arbi- 
tration. Addresses were delivered by 
Francis Gallagher, vice-president of the 
Universal Peace Union; John W. Hutch- 
inson, of anti-slavery fame; Mr. D. A, 
Cook, and Rev. J. H. Jones, pastor of the 
church, In spite of ,bad weather there 
was a good attendance. A special choir 
for the occasion sang. Besides intimate 
friends of Mrs, Chace there were also 
present her daughters, grandchildren, and 
Mr. 8. B. Spinning. . 

After reading of Scripture and prayer, 
Mr. Francis Gallagher, of Providence, gave 
a sketch of Mrs. Chace’s ancestry, with 
an outline of her long and useful life, and 
paid an especially full and appreciative 
tribute to her work for peace and arbi- 
tration. 

Mr. John W. Hutchinson recalled the 
days before the war, and rendered a num- 
ber of songs which were familiar to the 
people who attended the anti-slavery 
meetings of those days. 

Rev. Daniel A. Cook said: 

We feel a sense of personal loss when 
we think of Mrs. Chace. Death has come 
to her, as it must come to all of us. Ido 
not think the thought of death disturbed 
her. To such a person life is the essential 
thing. She has gone a little in advance, 
and is waiting at the wayside inn, on the 
other side. It only remains for us to 
gather with loving tenderness the sweet 
influences of her life, that we may have 
benefited by, so that when our time 
comes we, too, can be sure that we will 
again meet her in the home to which she 
has gone. Let us think of her as one we 
shall meet again beneath fairer skies than 
this. 

During the exercises Miss Gifford re- 
cited a pleasing poem, entitled ‘‘Where 
Are the Dead?’ and Mr. Gallagher read a 
letter from President Love, of the Uni- 
versal Peace Society. 

Letters were also received from Mr. H. 
B. Blackwell, of Boston, Bishop Thomas 
M. Clark, of Rhode Island, and others 
Bishop Clark wrote as follows: 

I am deeply interested in the great 
humanitarian movement in which she was 
so intimately concerned. I believe that 
the coming century will be as much dis- 
tinguished for its social reforms as the 
century now passing away has been for 
its advance in science and the arts. 








REALIZING that our customers appre- 
ciate a pretty silk waist at any season of 
the year, we have kept supplied constantly 
with a choice line of models in all shades, 
and ask for an examination of them, and 
also of our attractive line of Stocks and 
Jabots. Miss M. F. Fisx, 144 Tremont 
Street. 








AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Notice the advertisement of the Boston 
Woman's Symphony Orchestra Society, 





An Armenian cook,with a year's experi- 
ence in a Congressman’s family, would 
like a place in or near Bostun. The edi- 
tors of the JOURNAL can testify from per- 
sonal knowledge that he is a good cook, 
and an exceptionally industrious and 
capable worker. He speaks English 
enough to make himself understood, An- 
other Armenian, just arrived, wishes to do 
general housework. He is well educated, 
speaks English and French, and is given 
the highest character by those who know 
him well. Address this «ffice. 


Miss Annie E. Wailcut, of West Rox- 
bury (Ward 23), Boston, bas sent to the 
Legislature a petition signed by 310 citi- 
zens of her ward, asking for a change of 
the election law so as to enable women to 
vote in municipal and presidential elec- 
tions; also for a constitutional amendment 
striking out the restrictive word ‘‘male.” 
Last year, Miss Wallcut sent a similar 
petition signed by 309 names, Many of 
the names on this year’s petition are new 
ones, and Miss Wallcut found it easier 
than ever before to secure signers. If her 
time and strength permitted, she says she 
could have increased the number of signers 
indefinitely. Every other intelligent ward 
in Boston is as friendly as Ward 23. 





—— 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


Theatre. 


Branch 





CASTLE 
SQUARE 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





Fall and Winter Season, 


MONDAY, Jan, 22. 


THE GREAT DIAMOND ROBBERY 


Evening Prices, 2s5c. and goc. 
flatinee, all Seats, asc. Daily atzands’ P.M 


... CONCERT... 


(Season 1900) 


ve Boston Women’s 
Symphony 
Orchestral Society 


(50 Players) 
Assisted by 
Miss Adah Campbell Hussey, 


Contralto. 


Mr. Arthur W. Thayer, Conductor. 


ASSOCIATION HALL. 


Tuesday Evening, Jan. 23, 1900, 
at 8 o’clock. 





Tickets 50 cents, on sale at Hall. 


DAINTIES HOMEMADE § 


Sandwiches for Afternoon Tea, 
60 cents a dozen. 














Bread, 15 cents a loaf. 


Mayonnaise Dressing, 
60 cents a pint. 
Mincemeat, 50 cents a quart. 
Chocolates and Bonbons, 
60 cents a pound. 
New England Candies, 30 cents a pound. 4 
¢ Birthday Cakes, > 
75 cents and upwards. 
Wafers, 5 to 36 cents a dozen. 
Cake in 30 and 60 cent loaves. 


Orange Marmalade, 
1-2 pint jars, 30 cents 


ORDERS DELIVERED FREE 


In and about BOSTON, 


Mrs, Jenny $, Merrick, 


76 White Street, East Boston. 
ee 


















WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Learlet Department, M. 
W S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE RECRUIT. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


So much to me is imminent: 
To leave Revolt that is my tent, 
And Failure, chosen for my bride, 


And into life’s highway be gone 
Ere yet Creation marches on, 
Obedient, jocund, glorified. 


And, last of things afoot, to know 
How to be free is still to go 
With glad concession, grave accord, 


Nor longer, bond and imbecile, 
Stand out against the gradual Will, 
The guessed Fall in! of God the Lord. 
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HEAVENLY PASTURES. 





BY HELEN EKIN STARRETT. 


Thou makest me to lie down in green pastures; 
thou leadest me beside the still waters—Ps. 23. 


’Tis not in earthly paths, O Lord, Thou 
leadest 

Thy waiting tlock beside the waters still; 

‘Tis not in earthly pastures green Thou 
feedest 

And makest them in joy and peace to dwell. 


For lo, how oft, instead of verdant meadow 
Their pathway lies through deserts bleak 
and wide; 
Yea, through the valley of Death’s dreadful 
shadow, 
Thy rod and staff their trembling footsteps 
guide. 


Yet are Thy heavenly pastures ever waiting 
For longing souls that seek Thy peace to 
win, 
And far from earthly strife and care retreat- 
ing, 
The soul that heeds Thy call may enter in. 
There in the silence of the soul's devotion 
Thy love and strength divine our spirits 
fill ; 
Above the storm and stress of earth’s com- 
motion, 
We rest in peace beside the waters still. 
Oh! to these heavenly pastures, Shepherd, 
lead us; 
Then, though on earth our feet are bruised 
and sore, 
By living waters we shall rest and feed us, 
And dwell with Thee in peace forever- 
more. 


-_-- —_—-- 


MY NEIGHBOR JIM. 


Everything pleased my neighbor Jim. 
When it rained 
He never complained, 
But said that wet weather suited him. 
‘“‘There’s never too much rain for me, 
And this is something like,”’ said he. 


When earth was dry as a powder-mill 
He did not sigh 
Because it was dry; 
But said if he could have his will, 
It would be his chief, supreme delight 
To live where the sun shone day and night. 


When winter came with its snow and ice, 
He did not scold 
Because it was cold, 

But said: ‘Now this is really nice; 

If ever from home I’m forced to go, 

I’ll move up north with the Eskimo.” 


A cyclone whirled along its track 
And did him harm— 
It broke his arm, 
And stripped the coat from off his back. 
*“‘And I would give another limb 
To see such a blow again,” said Jim. 


And when at length his years were told, 
And his body bent, 
And his strength all spent, 
And Jim was very weak and old, 
“T long have wanted to know,” he said, 
‘*How it feels to die;’’ and Jim was dead. 


—— SO 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE LOGICAL SUBSTITUTE. 


HARRIET STANTON BLATCH. 

It was in that great sea of chimney-pots 
called the East End of London that the 
Goodyears took a house, when they first 
came up from Hampshire to try their 
luck in the metropolis. John Goodyear 
was a blacksmith, and a year or so after 
his marriage it was decided that he 
should join his wife’s brother Andrew, 
who was doing well in London at the 
smith’s trade. 

Andrew stood on the platform as the 
train bringing Mary and John and the 
baby steamed into the station, He 
waved an excited greeting to John, who 
hung anxiously out of the carriage win- 
dow, and a still more enthusiastic wel- 
come to his sister, when she showed her 
face, full of timid questionings. 

“It do seema wi’irl,” she said, as 
Andrew helped her to the platform, 
‘““W'at’s a-goin’ h’on? There’s so many 
folks ’ere!”’ 

“Nothink, nothink. H’ain’t in ’Amp- 
shire now, that’s h’all,’’ replied Andrew, 
as he and John collected the parcels and 
put them in a pile. “See you brought 
the h’old clock. That’s good, ’e’lla keep 
us h’up to time!” 

‘*Yees,’’ drawled John, ‘‘we ’a’ brought 
*e right in the kerridge along with us, 
seeing ‘im might a get broke goin’ lug- 
gage train with the h’other thinks. °As 
the furniture a come yet?” 

“Nay, nay, John,” put in Mary, read- 





ing the answer in Andrew’s face, ‘‘thinks 
are fast h’up ‘ere, but not so a fast as 
that.” And they moved off, laughing at 
Mary's joke, to take another train, which 
would carry them deeper into the world 
of chimney-pots. 

“The river, the Thames,’’ explained 
Andrew, as they ran out on the bridge, 
crossing to Cannon Street. ‘Big, h’ain’t 
’e? Bigger ’an chalk streams down in 
*Ampshire, heh?’ And he held the baby 
up high, and said it was ‘‘a covin’ to the 
water,”’ 

And next, Mary and John found them- 
selves in a cab, a four-wheeler; Mary 
thought she would like her friends to see 
her driving in a real closed carriage; but 
the pride was a little spoiled by fear, as 
the great drays and omnibuses pressed 
close to them on all sides. While Mary 
was having her moments of mounting 
pride in silence, John spoke out his. He 
looked at the horse's shoes and said, 
“H’ain’t very good work. Could do 
better. We'll show’em, H’andy!’’ 

The baby began to nod, and Andrew 
gave itto Mary, and took the clock on his 
knee to nurse. He loved the old time- 
piece, and he loved the new baby; indeed, 
Andrew Bransom was like Browning's 
Duchess, though he never heard of her, 
nor of any poetry in fact; still he was 
the twin of her who 

“liked whate’er 
She looked on, and her looks went every- 
where.”’ 

As they drove on and on, the big build- 
ings gave place to row upon row of small, 
closely packed cottages built right on the 
street. Mary and John knew that at last 
they were in the district where such as 
they lived. She moved a little nearer to 
her husband, and he laid his hand across 
on the baby. Andrew pulled the clock 
up closer to him, He knew what they 
were thinking, and said, apologetically: 

“H’it do look naked; forgot to put h’on 
h’its green dress this morning.”’ 

The drive seemed as if it would never 
come to an end, but Mary wished they 
might go on again, when Andrew an- 
nounced, as the cab drew up in front of a 
long, monotonous row of cottages, ‘’Ere 
we h’are!”’ Her heart was a bit lighter, 
however, when she saw the efforts her 
brother had beep making to put all in 
order for them. As the men brought in 
the boxes and parcels, she gave a word of 
praise to Andrew for his taste in curtains 
and window flowers, It did not escape 
her housewife’s eye that the fire was 
burning, the tea- kettle singing cozily, and 
everything ready on the table for tea, 
Her final comment was, ‘‘Well, H’andy, 
you are ’andy!”’ 

As the weeks went by, and Mary found 
plenty to doin putting the new home in 
order, and began to enter into the spirit 
of the half-holiday treats each Saturday 
which John and Andrew gave her, the 
dismal little street looked quite neigh- 
borly to her, and she really got so that 
she knew one house from another, and 
could tell when she had reached her own 
home. Gradually she stopped saying the 
backyard ‘‘were narrer,’’ and was less and 
less homesick for the ‘*’igh ’ills.”’ 

John and Andrew did so well at their 
trade that the expenses connected with 
the coming of the second baby gave no 
cause for worry. Mary, to be sure, had 
additional work; but she was a real 
‘faculty woman,’ and dovetailed the ex- 
tras in so neatly that no one suspected 
how hard the little housewife was work 
ing. As time went on and trade increased, 
the men too came to know what over- 
time work was, and they were all the more 
ready for the half-day off on Saturday, 
even if Mary could seldom go on their 
excursions with them. The little woman 
did not notice herself that she was over- 
doing; she only found, when the third 
baby was coming, that ‘‘nuthink went 
h’easy.”’ The meals were not ready on 
time, and at last John, even good-natured 
John, fell to grumbling. One day, when 
he was over sharp, Mary broke down, 
and owned she felt ill, And then the 
doctor was called in, and Mary was 
ordered to bed. After the new baby was 
born, she never rallied. 

For a time after Mary’sdeath, John and 
Andrew hired a woman to look after the 
house and children, but they found her a 
‘poor ’un.’’ One day, when Andrew 
caught ber whipping one of the children, 
he made up his mind to “talk h’it h’over 
with John.” 

That evening, when the children were 
safely tucked in bed, Andrew drew his 
chair up to the fire, saying, ‘‘Now, see 
‘ere, John, h’ain’t h’i a more wanted ere 
than at the shop?”’ 

‘Ere?’ questioned John, with along 
interrogatory pull at his pipe. 

“‘Yees, "ere, in this’ere ’ouse. We can 
get a some one at the smithy in my place, 
but ’ere not. H’ain’t h’i always been 
‘andy? You’ave heered Mary, poor gal, 
asay as much, H’i can cook a tidy bit, 
and h’i love those child’en. H’i ‘ave 
’elped lots with ’em. H’i can’t stan’ 
seeing ’em whacked.’’ And there were 
tears in Andrew’s voice. 





“Wall,” said John, ‘*we can try ‘un.’ 

In a few days Andrew was established 
in his new position, and soon the house 
shone again as it did in Mary’s reign. 
The children were clean and happy, and 
John found something of the old cheer 
awaiting his homecoming. Andrew had 
mucb to learn, and a meal did not always 
turn out just as he expected; but at fi:st 
John took it all good-naturedly, and 
laughed off the discomfort. But gradually, 
as he came to see that the children always 
stood first in Andrew’s calculations, 
jealousy somewhat changed his good- 
natured acceptance of inconveniences. 
He did not find half boiled cabbage diges- 
tible because the baby never had colic on 
account of badly prepared food; nor was 
he made more patient about his belated 
meal by seeing Andrew sitting and very 
slowly giving the baby its bottle in just 
the way the doctor recommended. 

John began to think a great deal of the 
bread-winner playing second-fiddle, and 
he held many imaginary conversations 
with Andrew on the subject. He could 
not screw his courage up to an open talk 
in cold blood, and he had not yet been 
quite angry enough to break into unpre- 
meditated eruption. Words, of course, 
had been dropped now and again: ‘Think 
that child might be a fed h’earlier.”” ‘‘Al- 
lis late, seems ter me.’’ ‘*More money? 
Well, h’i’'m no gold mine.’’ But the be- 
ginning of these little storms had always 
been turned to sunshine by some amusing 
or touching word from one of the older 
children. The hurricane was, however, 
only gathering force; for Andrew noticed 
the remarks, and fell to holding imaginary 
conversations also, 

It was a cold, wet Saturday in May. 
The month was well on towards the end, 
but there had been no hint yet of summer, 
The baby had kept Andrew awake most 
of the night in audible conversation on 
the tooth question. The day had been 
too rainy for the older children to play in 
the yard, and they had been under An- 
drew’s feet all the morning, while he was 
trying to do the regular Saturday ‘‘tidy- 
up.’ John was accustomed to something 
extra for Saturday dinner, but on this 
particular day nothing more than the 
usual meal greeted him. 

“Wall!” he shouted, 
worth sitting down to.” 

“What h’ain’t worth a- sitting to?’ 
shouted back Andrew. 

“This ’ere feed. H’i ’ave been a-work- 
ing all the week for you all. Don’t lay 
h’out a h’extra ‘a’ penny but for a bit of 
*baccie, and you a spend, and a spend 
money you h'ain’t h’earned.”’ 

“H’ain’t a’andled my h’own money for 
a time now, that’s true, H’it’s all yours, 
H’i’m a tired o’ work and no pay.”’ 

“No pay?” stormed John. “H’ain’t you 
a-getting victuals and a’ome? H’ain’t you 
a supported just alike any lady?”’ 

And then there was an ominous silence, 
Finally Andrew seemed to have argued it 
all out to his own satisfaction. 

“H’i am supported, eh? Wall, h’i will 
go up-stairs to bed, then. H’i am tired. 
H’i ’ill take a rest, and let you support 
me.’”’ And he bustled out into the narrow 
passage; went a few steps, then turned, as 
if he had a second thought, and putting 
his head in at the door called, ‘Think 
h’i’d be quieter across the street at the 
pub. As you support me, h’i’ll tell ’em 
to send you the bill.’’ 

The front door slammed, and all was 
quiet for a moment. Then the baby 
turned in its cradle and whimpered, and 
the two children ran in from the scullery 
saying, ‘‘Where’s h’uncle? We want h’our 
dinner, daddy!’ 


“h’ain’t much 
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AN ATTRACTIVE NURSE. 


A soldier ‘‘at the front,” referring to 
the fact that many of the women army 
nurses are young and good looking, 
writes: ‘‘The nurse attending me was a 
distractingly handsome girl with a pure 
Greek profile, reddish-brown hair—the 
kind that seems full of little golden ten- 
drils in the sunlight—and eyes as liquid 
asafawn's. The first time she put her 
finger on my wrist my pulse ran up to at 
least 175, and she took it for granted that 
I had a high fever, and dosed me accord- 
ingly. I tried repeatedly to lure her into 
conversation, but she wouldn’t be lured. 
She was strictly business, When I started 
to pay her compliments she would ask me 
to put out my tongue, which was an in- 
surmountable obstacle to conversation. I 
used to lie there with my tongue hanging 
out trying to put my whole soul into my 
eyes, but it was no go. No man can look 
romantic with half a foot of furry red 
tongue protruding from his countenance, 
Another way she had of gagging me was 
by putting the thermometer in my mouth. 
The last week I proposed to her five times, 
or, rather, I tried to, but she invariably 
choked off my declarations by thrusting a 
thermometer into my mouth. I got 80 ex- 
cited one time that I came near swallow- 
ing a thermometer worth several dollars 
She was a most excellent young woman, 
and had lots of sound common sense, as 





was evidenced by the fact that she gave 
me no encouragement whatever.’’—Army 
and Navy Journal. 
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LYNCHINGS IN 1899. 








There have been 107 lynchings. in the 
United States during 1899. Of these 103 
were in the South and four in the North. 
Of the sufferers 84 were blacks and 23 
whites. 

Forty-four persons were lynched for 
murder, eleven for complicity in murder, 
one for arson and murder, eleven for rape, 
six for alleged rape, and one for rape and 
murder. It is apparent that rape is not 
the paramount cause of lynchings. 

Over 60 per cent, of these summary 
executions were in four Southern States. 
Georgia heads the list with 28. Missis- 
sippi follows with 14, Louisiana with 13, 
and Arkansas with 11. Of the four North- 
ern lynchings, three were in Kansas and 
one in Pennsylvania, 

While it is deplorable that as many as 
107 persons should have been put to death 
otherwise than in accordance with the 
forms of law, yet there is some comfort to 
be drawn from the fact that the record 
for 1899 is the smallest in fifteen years, 
and falls below the figures for 1898 by 
twenty.— Chicago Tribune. 


-_-- 


FRUIT INSTEAD OF CANDY. 


“I wish,’’ said the doctor the other day, 
as he watched a group of school children 
troop out of a candy store where they 
had been spending their pennies, ‘that I 
could form a society among little folks in 
which each member would take a pledge 
to spend all his pocket money tor fruit 
instead of candy.’’ He wanted to do two 
things—to stop their eating the unhealth- 
ful sweet and to coax them to eat more 
fruit. An apple, banana, or orange can 
usually, one or the other of them, be 
bought for the price of a little candy, and 
the fruit is much better in every way than 
the sweet.— New York Times. 


-_-—-— 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY'S PICTURE. 





Miss Anthony has given Elnora M. 
Babcock, chairman of National Press 
Committee, the exclusive right to sell her 
latest and best picture, for the benefit of 
the National Press work. They are 
mounted on elaborate cards, and really 
make a beautiful picture of our beloved 
leader, which every one should possess. 

Mrs, Babcock has made arrangements 
with the artist whereby these fine pictures 
can be sold hereafter for 35 cents apiece, 
or $4 per dozen, and still leave a fair profit 
for press work, 

Send in your orders to Elnora M. Bab- 
cock, Dunkirk, N. Y., for the latest and 
best picture of Miss Anthony, and at the 
same time assist in carrying on this most 
important press work. E. M. B. 
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MRS. FLORENCE HOWE HALL’S LECTURES. 


Mrs. Florence Howe Hall will give a 
course of four lectures at the Edgeworth 
School, Baltimore, the third week in Jan- 
uary, speaking also before the Suffrage 
League of Camden, New Jersey. 

On Feb. 5 Mrs. Hall will read her new 
lecture, ‘‘Famous Women I Have Met,’’ 
at Gardiner, Me., where her sister, Mrs: 
Laura E. Richards, lives. After speaking 
for the Woman’s Club at Winthrop, Mass., 
and filling some other engagements, Mrs. 
Hall will go to Washington, D. C., where 
she will make one of the evening ad- 
dresses of the Suffrage Convention, on 
Feb. 13. 

Mrs. Hall recently gave ‘Famous Wom- 
en I Have Met’’ at Miss Dana’s School, 
Morristown, N. J. The scholars were 
much interested, especially in practical 
illustrations of the methods adopted by 
Dr. Howe to reach the darkened mind of 
Laura Bridgman, the illustrious prede- 
cessor of Helen Keller. Frederika Bre- 
mer, the Swedish novelist, who labored 
so earnestly in the cause of woman, Char- 
lotte Cushman, Fanny Kemble, and other 
noted women were also spoken of. 

Mrs. Hall bas still one or two dates free 
during her eastern trip, and may be ad- 
dressed at her home, Plainfield, New 
Jersey. 





-_<--- 


FRANKLIN AS VEGETARIAN. 

**Eat to live, and not live to eat,’’ was 
one of Poor Richard’s maxims, although 
not original with him, Benjamin Frank- 
lin himself enforced it. He was fond of 
eating, but learned to keep his appetite 
under rigorous control. At one time he 
was a pronounced vegetarian, but he 
abandoned vegetarianism when on a voy- 
age to Boston. Here is his own account 
of the matter: 

“Being becalmed off Block Island, our 
people set about catching cod and hauled 
up a good many,”’ which Franklin deemed 
‘ta kind of unprovoked murder.”’ 

**‘But I had formerly been a great lover 
of fish, and when this came hot out of the 
frying- pan it smelt admirably weil. I 
balanced some time between principle 





and inclination, till I recollected that 
when the fish were opened, I saw smaller 
fish taken out of their stomachs; then 
thought I, ‘If you eat one another, I 
don’t see why we mayn’t eat you.’ Sol 
din’d upon cod very heartily, and con- 
tinued to eat with other people, returning 
only now and then, occasionally, to a 
vegetable diet. 

“So convenient a thing it is to be a 
reasonable creature, since it enables one 
to find or make a reason for anything one 
may have a mind to do.” 
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THE NEW CENTURY FOR WOMEN. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 9, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The winter has been so filled with work 
among our clubs, that your whilom cor- 
respondent, “‘Graham,”’ has hardly had 
time to chronicle a single event for the 
benefit of the readers of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL. May they ever increase and 
multiply! 

The International Press Union has, 
through its Executive board, prepared an 
excellent programme for its coming third 
annual Congress, to be held in Detroit in 
May of this year. There will be an ‘'In- 
ternational Session,’’ for which papers are 
promised from the vice-presidents for 
Canada, Great Britain, France, Sweden, 
and Germany. The other sessions are to 
be filled by discussions and papers from 
our own staunch A merican journalists, The 
Woman’s Column; The Newspaper as an 
Educator; The Best Methods of Reporting; 
The Growth of the Newspaper, and divers 
other topics arealready suggested. Many 
of the members are also to be at the 
Biennial Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
which has Milwaukee as its scene of 
action. Others, among them several of 
the officers, are delegates to various con- 
gresses to be held in Paris during the Ex- 
position period, so that it cannot be said 
that our women are wanting in intellec- 
tual activity, or even in powers of locomo- 
tion, if they can be at so many different 
places at about the same time. 

The District Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has been unusually active since its 
election of officers last October, Its com- 
mittees are working earnestly to get the 
divorce laws modified, so that a mother 
may have something to say about her 
children; others are pushing daily medical 
inspection in the public schools, so that 
there will be less fear of contagion, Bos- 
ton having been the leader in that matter 
in this country. 

Your home readers will be especially 
interested to know that our Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools, the Board of 
Health, and the District Medical Associa- 
tion all have a similar object in view in 
preventing contagious diseases among chil- 
dren through lack of sanitary conditions, 
constant contact of children with diphthe- 
ritic throats or other kindred diseases. An- 
other committee is endeavoring to have 
all poor children provided with break- 
fasts, warm clothing, etc., before they 
start for school. Still another committee 
has a bill before Congress to establish 
postal savings banks with national guar- 
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aptee, similar to those established in 
Italy, the Netherlands, Austria, Great 
Britain, and elsewhere. Very small 
amounts are to be taken, and the poorer 
classes, whose interests are all in all to 
them, will, if the bill becomes a law, be 
sure that their moderate savings will not 
be engulfed in any financial crash. 

The District Federation is interesting 
itself, also, in the vestibuling all street- 
cars, as a protection to the motormen, 
conductors, and passengers. The first- 
mentioned nearly freeze at their posts in 
the icy blasts which sweep down our 
broad avenues during the cold winter 
months, and, as a new ruling forbids the 
conductors wearing overcoats, there is 
much suffering. Dame Public Opinion 
has taken up the matter, and the local 
press teems with excellent and spicy 
articles upon the inhumanity of officials. 
It would seem to be more thoughtlessness 
than inhumanity, for, as one of our min- 
isters, riding on an open car (the closed 
car being overcrowded) on a cold evening, 
remarked to his neighbor, a burly citizen, 
“This is rather hard on us; how cruel it 
seems to these unprotected motormen!”’ 

“Why! [I swow, I never thought of it.” 

Object-lessons for adults would be a 
good topic for discussion, and there is 
where the women’s clubs become so in- 
terested in philanthropic, humanitarian, 
or reformatory work; they are looking 
out for daily object-lessons, The “United 
Women of Maryland” brought about ves- 
tibuled cars on the street railways of 
Baltimore, and Richmond, Pittsburgh, 
Louisville, Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
and I know not how many other cities, 
have already realized that there are many 
inhumanities to be looked after. The 
New York Legislature also has a bill 
before it to vestibule all street-cars be- 
tween October and April, under penalty 
of $50 fine or thirty days’ imprisonment 
for neglect. 

There are other humanitarian efforts on 
the tapis, in which men, women, and 
children are lending a hand, but these 
hardly come within the province of your 
journal, unless perchance the Cuban Re- 
lief Association, with its manifold duties, 
the Red Cross, ever ready to help where 
needed, and the W. S, A., which, how- 
ever, as a member of the District Federa- 
tion, comes in already for its share of 
honor. 

Gazing at the files of foreign journals 
and reports that encumber my sanctum, I 
observe that the little leaven is working 
along educational lines in every country, 
Gymnasial courses, preparatory to the 
university, are increasing in Germany, 
and the universities themselves are yield- 
ing by degrees to the clamor of women for 
equal privileges with men, which the 
women’s organizations are trying to en- 
force. 

The Quinquennial, in London, was a 
means of proving the immense capabili- 
ties of women in powers of organization, 
in holding their own in discussion, etc. 
The social side, too, appealed to the many 
who mostly earnestly desired to see the 
reigning sovereign. The appointment for 
the next meeting in Germany was also a 
step in advance, the impetus thereto com- 
ing from the success of the Woman’s 
International Congress held in Berlin in 
1896. 

Much is hoped from the Woman’s Con- 
gress to be held in Paris during the Ex- 
position period, and there will be educa- 
tional congresses without number, to 
which many of our most eminent edu- 
cators are invited. The new century bids 
fair to mark an era in the world’s develop- 
ment, whether it commence this year or 
next. Who shall decide that momentous 
question when doctors disagree? 

GRAHAM. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 


ToLeEpo, O., Jan. 5, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Toledo W. S. A. held its first meet- 
ing of the year on Jan. 3. With sorrowa 
memorial session was held in loving mem- 
ory of Mrs. Caroline T. Morgan, for many 
years one of its faithful, active members, 
who passed to the beyond in December. 
Mesdames Rosa L. Segur, Lucy Har- 
mon, Julia P. Cole, Mary Pomeroy, and 
S. A. Bissell made addresses in eulogy 
of her firm, steadfast devotion to duty, 
her sterling characteristics, and her su- 
periority in all relations of life, especially 
as mother, wife, and citizen. 

The business session was largely de 
voted to consideration of correspondence 
from Mrs. Louisa Southworth, of Cleve- 
land, State Superintendent of Franchise 
for the W. C. T. U., and Mrs, Harriet 
Taylor Upton, president of the State Suf- 
frage Association. The former advanced 


/many cogent reasons why the proposed 


Constitutional Amendment to be pre- 
sented to the Legislature by the W. C. 
T. U., to be voted on by the electors, ex- 
tending to Ohio women full suffrage, 
should receive the support of all suffrage 





workers. 
ber of the State Executive Committee, 
stating that a reply from her, equivalent 
to a vote, was required upon the above 
proposition, and also the nomination of a 
candidate for State vice-president in 
place of Rev. Henrietta Moore, who re- 
signed because of il] health and pressure 
of other duties. Long and careful con- 
sideration was given the amendment 
question, and the unanimous thought ex- 
pressed was that the present year is un- 
favorable for the submission of an amend- 
ment, because of the presidential election, 
and that such a measure is premature in 
Ohio. More organization, and very much 
more effort along educational lines are 
required before any hope of success can 
be entertained. That the agitation would 
be valuable was conceded, yet, as the 
Socialist and Labor Union parties and 
the non-partisan movements are growing 
rapidly, and all favor woman suffrage, it 
is believed wise to defer pressure for an 
amendment. Should the bill pass the 
Legislature, all possible aid will be given 
when it is submitted to the electors. 

The meeting favored work for munici- 
pal suffrage, though mindful that the 
Michigan Supreme Court declared it un- 
constitutional. The Ohio Constitution is 
like that of Kansas, where women have 
had the municipal franchise for years. 
Members of the Ohio Legislature and the 
Municipal Code Commission had been 
written to upon the subject, but had 
vouchsafed no reply. Further effort will 
be made. The police matrons had cared 
for 61 women and children in December. 
An interesting epitome of current events 
in the woman’s world, compiled from the 
Woman's JOURNAL, was read and com- 
mented upon. Rosa L. SEGUR. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


Editors Womans’ Journat: 

The Equal Rights Club of Hartford held 
its annual meeting Jan. 9, in Unity Hall 
Parlor, with a large attendance. 

The annual roll-call was followed by 
the reports of the general officers, foreign 
correspondent, secretary and standing 
committees. The reports showed success- 
ful work during 1899. The treasurer’s re- 
port was especially satisfactory, the bal- 
ance in the treasury being much larger 
than at the beginning of the preceding 
year. 

Mrs. Emily Collins, honorary president, 
sent greetings of congratulation to the 
club for its past success. The president, 
Mrs. Emily Kimball, gave her annual 
address, an able review of the club’s work 
for the last year, as follows: 


The circling months have brought us to 
this annual meeting of 1900. We pause 
fora moment to review the past. Have 
we any feeling of discouragement for our 
cause? I think not. The year has been 
one of stirring perplexity for our Govern- 
ment. The Cuban War closed, but we are 
still engaged with armed forces in the 
Philippine Isles, and we are so interested 
in our mother country’s work in South 
Africa, we feel that it is almost like our 
own. We think of Oom Paul and his 
people as if he were our own uncle and 
his people next of kin to us, with the 
English and Dutch blood flowing in their 
veins, 

At our last meeting we listened with 
sympathy to our secretary’s report of the 
shoeless, unpaid teachers in Brooklyn, 
and to our vice-president’s account of the 
scant courtesy shown the women who 
petitioned for a woman to be put on the 
School Board in our sister city, New 
Haven. Our sympathies are widely 
spread. We do not get discouraged. 
Great faith in our cause fills us with hope 
and cheer. 

Are we asa club doing all we wish to 
do? Certainly not. Do you ask if we 
are doing all we can? We must answer, 
we are trying to, And we can be sure, if 
there is any work necessary to be done in 
the world, there will be workers to do it. 
As Lucy Stone said in her last hours, 
“The order of the world is a good order.”’ 

Our work is an educational work. We 
must study right methods. We must be 
patient. We are working for the advance- 
ment of woman till she stands the recog- 
nized equal of man in all that nature has 
made equal. Wewish for no more. But 
we must be patient. There is no rapid 
transit to that position of side by side 
equality with our brother. If a man by 
his vote wishes to say that his mother, his 
sister, or his wife is not his equal in 
strength of character and desire for high 
living, and is so weak morally that she 
will slide into degradation if she steps 
where he stands, let him vote so. Time 
will make him ashamed of his record, if 
he thinks. It takes time to think, as well 
as time to be educated. Let us educate. 

This winter the General Assembly has 
not met, so we have had no chance to 
present petitions or bills. We began this 
year with supporting a municipal bill 
drawn up by Hon. John Hooker, and 
decided to let the bill for a woman factory 
inspector go over to the next Legislature, 
although our secretary of foreign corre- 
spondence advised us to attend to the 
rights of our own American women rather 
than to buy ten million Malays at two 
dollars a head from a country that does 
not own them. 

Our discussions have embraced many 
important subjects. We have discussed 
“The Czar’s Proposition of Universal Dis- 
armament,” and studied, with Mary Hall, 
of the State Board of Charities, ‘‘The 


Mrs. Upton wrote to the mem- | 





Public Care of Dependent Children.” We | 
also considered the bill for reduced trolley | 
fares for school children, and **The Prime 
Needs of Municipalities,’ and looked at 
“The Brightest Things in Our Country's 
History.”” We entertained the State Con- 
vention as our guest, and our Entertain- 
ment Committee were untiring in their 
efforts to make the occasion a noteworthy 
success. They received praise for their 
efficient service, As the Convention was 
fully reported, it is unnecessary to go into 
detail concerning it. I would add, how- 
ever, that Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker 
was a host in herself, planning and exe- 
cuting bravely the important parts of the 
Convention, with Miss Susan B, Anthony, 
that pioneer worker, and Mrs. Mary Sey- 
mour Howell, her co-worker and associ- 
ate. It was indeed a remarkable trio of 
women that graced the platform. Miss 
Anthony’s words were prophetic and 
hopeful, and Mrs. Howell spoke with her 
usual eloquence—though her heart was 
saddened by the thought of the illness of 
her dear husband. 

The hearing on the municipal bill was 
well attended by the members of the club. 
Mrs. Hooker, Mrs. Collins, Mrs. Howell, 
Miss Anthony, Mrs. Bacon, Mrs. Fenner, 
and others who championed the bill, did 
credit to the cause, and filled the time 
given to the opponents, because they 
were virtually nonest, ‘*There seem to be 
few real or zealous Anti-Suffragists in 
Hartford,” 

In April, we all responded to the whip 
and spur of indefatigable Mrs. Bacon, as 
to our duties in school matters, and 
heeded Mrs. Parson’s injunction to un- 
hesitatingly scratch some man’s name 
where we wanted to see a woman’s name 
on the ticket. Mrs. Bacon, in a “Pointer 
for Women Voters,”’ ably replied to a criti- 
cism of the press, and explained the 
seeming tudifference of women voters, 

In following up the subjects given in 
our scheduled programme, Mrs, Trues- 
dell was valiant on the subject of ‘‘Equal 
Pay for Equal Work,” and testimony in 
regard to its justice was presented by all 
the members. 
Morals to Public Health’’ 
president. Our secretary, Miss Burr, 
was at this time in California with the 
Brotherhood Theosophists, or this impor- 
tant subject would have received due con- 
sideration from her and been ably dealt 
with. 

Our love and gratitude to Mrs. Emily 
Collins, our honorary president, induced 
us to give ateain her honor, on May 20. 
Our social function at her home was one 
long to be remembered, and greatly en- 
joyed as an intellectual, spiritual and ma- 
terial feast. We rejoiced in several of the 
best extracts from the reports of the Peace 
Meeting at The Hague that same week. 
Our Memorial service, June 10, was well 
attended, and on motion of Mrs. Hooker, 
our flowers were distributed to living 
saints in preference to placing them on 
the last resting-place of those who had 
passed on. It was a pleasure to feel that 
our ranks had not been again invaded by 
death, and hopefully we looked forward 
to our campaign after the summer vaca- 
tion. 

Oct. 7 brought us all together again, 
and we took up as our study ‘‘Causes that 
led to the Formation of Political Parties,”’ 
We also invited Mrs. Bolles, of Providence, 
R, L., to give her lecture on Anna Ella 
Carroll, Nov. 20. The lecture was of 
great interest, revealing the wonderful 
work of a remarkable woman, who served 
her country well. Financially, also, the 
lecture was asuccess, adding a neat little 
sum to our treasury, Since that period 
we have been studying ‘‘The Course of 
Political Parties” and discussing interest- 
ing subjects from our programme, 
“Should Women Fill the Position of 
Army Nurses?” and “Is Labor a Curse?” 
and closed the year with Mr. Arthur 
Bissel’s digest of the ‘Political Parties in 
Jetferson’s Administration.” 

We have been enjoined by the N. A. W. 
S. A. to tell what our club has done 
in the year past. I have tried to do that 
in this ten minutes’ address, but much of 
interest has necessarily been omitted, and 
papers of real value and merit have not 
been referred to. 

The National Society enjoins all clubs 
to make an effort to get into the suffrage 
ranks all persons who are at heart on the 
side of woman’s political equality, and 
yet stand aloof. How can we do it? I 
would make one suggestion, as a good 
movement in this direction. Take the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, which is ably edited, and 
full of the valuable information that would 
interest any broad-minded woman, and 
show the narrow-minded the importance 
of being up with the times. Circulate it 
among either class of women, and in so 
doing, the result might be satisfactory. 
Let us make 1900 a year of good seed- 
sowing. 

All the old officers of the club were 
reélected: President, Mrs. Emily 0, 
Kimball; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Elizabeth 
D. Bacon, Mrs. B. Parsons; Recording 
Secretary, Miss Frances Ellen Burr, Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. A. A. Trues- 
dell, Treasurer, Mrs. A. 8S. Cressey, 
Auditor, Mrs, A. E. West. 

The club is to hold a series of parlor 
meetings, as a wise method of increasing 
membership and interest. The socials 
will be made attractive by a musical and 
literary programme. ‘The first was held 
Jan. 15, at the residence of Mrs. ¥F. H. 
Richards, chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee. Yours for the work, 

(Mrs.) A. A. TRUESDELL, Cor. Sec. 
(Additional State Correspondence on page 24.) 








Ir you have catarrh, rheumatism, or 
dyspepsia, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
be cured as thousands of others have been. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equa! Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this oftice. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for J0 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman's JouRNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell rate. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wi 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, »y Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 


Also for sale: 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealtb, 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 








EUROPE, 


Facing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter ? 


OPERATING OVER 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


“Sunset Limited,” 
SUNSET ROUTE, 


free from the inconveniences of high altitudes 
and of snow, will carry you 


SMOOTHLY, SAFELY, and PLEASANTLY, 


to America’s famous winter resorts 1n California. 

Special through trains, consisting of sleepin 
and dining cars, leave New York Saturdays and 
Tuesdays, connecting directly with the “ Sunset 
Limited ” at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamph- 
lets, maps, and time tables, also lowest rates, 
sleeping car tickets, and baggage checked, apply 
to 


EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General Traftic Mgr. 
L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


349 BROADWAY, (Cor. Leonard St.)) NEW 
BATTERY PLACE(Washington Bid’g.) {| YORK 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo} 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists, 


Advanced and thorough methods of instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 


Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899, 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifteenth Annual Session opens Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum, Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
portent. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes, 
‘LARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medice) 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICER AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M, 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


OF 


Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 








————__ 








Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 





The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR (‘CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E, BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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ROYAL 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 






BAKING 
PowDER 























COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ 

The main building of Buchtel College 
was destroyed last month by fire. Of this 
imposing edifice, built in 1872, and gracing 
the highest point of land in Summit 
County, a noble beacon for the city of 
Akron and for miles around, nothing but 
the massive walls remain. Involved in 
the ruin is the valuable museum, and 
much property accumulated during the | 
last twenty five years. Buchtel College is 
a coéducational institution, and has long 
been the pride of the city of Akron and 
of Ohio Universalists. Steps have already 
been taken toward rebuilding, and the 
college work is going on in temporary 
quarters, 

The University of Wyoming, located at | 
Laramie, received a New Year's present | 
of valuable land from President Horace G. | 
Burt, of the Union Pacific Railroad. The 





gift is greatly appreciated by the univer- | 


sity board, as the land, about twenty 
acres, is much needed for building and 
campus. 

L R. Severance, of Cleveland, O., for- 
merly treasurer of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, has given $60,000 to Oberlin Col- 
lege. The money will be used to erect 
and equip a chemical laboratory. Mrs. 
Cc. E. Haskell’s gifts to Oberlin amount to 
$77,000. This includes a lectureship of 
$20,000, which will enable the president 
to bring to the college distinguished 
specialists from year to year. 

During the second week of February, 
Colorado College will celebrate the com- 
pletion of its first quarter of a century. 


The new Perkins Building for the depart- 
ment of fine arts and the conservatory of | 


music will be dedicated at the same time. 
One part of the exercises will consist of 
the Greek play, 
seus,’ to be given by the students under 


| auditors, 


“The Return of Odys- | 











varied one, a condition that always makes 
college life more interesting. Nearly half 
the housebold is made up of older stu- 
dents, either regular graduate students or 
Teachers’ College instructors 
and others of experience. Among the 
students are two Englishwomen and a 
Canadian, several Suutherners, one from 
Washington State, and one from Minne- 
sota, while others are from the Eastern 
and Southern States. 

In Cambridge, England, it is almost as 
difficult to buy the freehold of land as in 
London, and Newnham College for women, 
like others of the later foundations, is 
| built on leased land. A movement is now 
on foot, however, to buy the site of the 
college from St. John’s College, and large 
| gifts have been made toward the $90,000 
| needed. F. M. A. 


———- 





WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 


Zitkala-Sa, a young girl of the Yankton 
Sioux Tribe of Dakota Indians, who re- 
ceived her education in the East, has 
written three papers which will be pub- 
lished in the Atlantic Monthly this year. 
The first paper, entitled ‘*The Memories 
of an Indian Childhood,” is a unique and 
genuine record of the mind of an Indian 
child, told in her own words. A second 
paper, ‘‘The School Days of an Indian 
Girl,’’ will describe her experiences as a 
pupil in the Government schools; while a 
third, ‘An Indian Teacher among 
| Indians,” throws a good deal of light 
| upon the vexed problem of Indian educa- 
| tion. 

Miss Gertrude Kasebier, who is one of 
the ablest photographers in this country, 
last summer arranged a living picture, 
|according to her conception of the 
| Madonna and Child, and took a fine photo- 
graph of it. This new Madonna, which 
is beautiful and effective, was used to 


the direction of Miss Mabel Hay Barrows, | illustrate a Christmas poem by Mrs. Mar- 


of Boston. The Denver News says: 


A production of this kind has never 
been given in the West, and it will doubt- 
less attract great attention. Miss Barrows 
bas made a specialty of this kind of work, 
and has had charge of similar perform- 
ances at Radcliffe College, Brown Univer- 
sity, at Chicago, and elsewhere, and has 
met with unqualified success. She has | 
made it her object not only to achieve an 
artistic success, but to give a true picture | 
of the ancient times in which Homer 
lived. ‘The costumes and scenery which | 
Miss Barrows brings with her from the | 
East are the result of the closest archo- | 
logical study, and all the details have | 
been worked out in the same careful way. | 
The scene on the stage will represent as | 
nearly as is possible the Greeks as they 
were 2,500 years ago. 

Prof, and Mrs. J. H.Comstock, of Ithaca, | 
are to lecture at Stanford University next 
semester, for the department of entomol- 
ogy. The faculty athletic committee of 
Stanford has announced its ruling in refer- 
ence to women’s athletics. Hereafter no 
intercollegiate contests requiring team 
work of any kind will be permitted. Any 
contest in which the women engage must 
take place on the home grounds. ‘The 
committee strongly favors all kinds of ath- 
letics for women, provided they are of an 
individual character.”’ Tennis, track and 
field events and hand-ball are to be en- 
couraged, also basket-ball games between 
classes. A tennis trophy is to be offered, 
which will be competed for this spring. 

Mrs. Willard Ives, of Antwerp, N. Y., 
has given $40,000 to endow a chair of 
English Bible in Syracuse University. 
fier late husband, Willard Ives, the 


| story of the Nantucket girl 


garet Sangster in Harper's Bazar. 

‘The Mother of the Stars’”’ is the apt 
title of a sketch of Maria Mitchell, by 
Amelia H. Botsford in the January 
Ladies’ Home Journal, ‘The inspiring 
who began 
astronomical observations in childhood, 
who at thirty years of age had received 
the Danish gold medal for the discovery 
of a telescopic comet and had been elected 
a member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, the first woman ever 
admitted to that body, who for more than 
twenty years was professor of astronomy 
at Vassar, and who in her last years was 


proud to be able to say that she ‘thad 
| 


earned a salary for over fifty years with- 

out intermission,’ is brightly told. 
Glimpses are given of her daughterly 
devotion, her sterling qualities, her un- 
failing kindliness, her achievements and 
honors, and her unique ‘dome parties;”’ 
but it is not mentioned that Maria 
Mitchell was one of the honorable and 
honored host enlisted in behalf of woman 
suffrage. 

The New England Magazine continues 
worthy of its name. It is invaluable for 
its portrayal of historic places and build- 
ings and of picturesque spots, and for its 
record of the part borne by New Eng- 
land’s sons and daughters, both in the 
early and present periods. The frontis- 
piece in the January number is a repro- 
duction of Smibert’s portrait of Peter 
Faneuil, accompanying an article on 
Faneuil Hall, by Mr. Abram English 
Brown, who has here collected an abun- 
dance of interesting material concerning 





founder of the Ives Seminary at Antwerp, 
gave the University several large sums 
during his life. 

Miss Theda Clark, of Neenah, 
has given Wells College a new organ, 
which will probably be ready for use on 
Founder’s Day, May 2. Miss Clark is a 
graduate of the class of ’92. 

Miss Sillivati Singh, a native of India, 


gave a lecture recently at the New York | 


Avenue Methodist Church, Brooklyn. 
She is working in the interest of the 
Women’s College at Lucknow, India, 
and hopes to secure a part of the 
$250,000 which the Methodist Church is 
to devote to missions, 

At Barnard College, the number of 
residents in Fiske Hall is rapidly increas- 
ing, and in many ways this part of Bar- 
nard, furnished and adorned within the 
last three years by Mrs. Fiske, is becom- 
ing more prominent. The report of Miss 
Susan Grimes Walker, the head of Fiske 
Hall, says: 

The household has been a distinctly 


Wis., | 


the historic associations clustering about 
the “Cradle of Liberty.” The city of 
Northampton, Mass., is described by Mr. 
S. E. Bridgman, who terms it ‘the Athens 
of western Massachusetts,’’ since it has 
| been the home of so many well-known 
literary people, and the seat of various 
educational institutions, chief among 
which is Smith College. Mr. Bridgman 
has for some fifty years been proprietor 
of Northampton’s Old College Bookstore, 
where authors and scholars have found a 
favorite lounging place. 

Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows writes of 
‘Ellen Johnson and the Sherborn Prison” 
from a long and intimate acquaintance 
with Mrs, Johnson and her methods of 
reform work among women prisoners. 
This account includes not only a history 
of the institution and its manner of disci- 
pline, but many incidents illustrating Mrs. 
Johnson’s rare insight into human nature 
and her novel methods of awakening her 
prisoners to a sense of honor and trust- 
worthiness. ‘Instance after instance 








might be mentioned,’’ says Mrs. Barrows, | 


‘“‘where she staked almost her reputation 
as a prison warden upon her confidence 
in the power of the women to control 
themselves. Had she failed, she would 
have been severely criticised. But she 
knew she would not fail.” Many ex 
cellent illustrations accompany the article, 
including a portrait of Mrs. Johnson and 
views both in and around the prison, The 
illustrations of an article in the December 
New England Magazine on “Old Brook 
field and West Brovoktield,’ by D. H. 
Chamberlain, included a portrait of Lucy 
Stone and a view of her birthplace. The 
article says: 

On the northern declivity of Coy’s Hill, 
on the highway formerly the principal 
thoroughfare from West Brookfield to 
Warren and Ware, stands the house in 
which was born, August 13, 1818, Lucy 
Stone, knowa throughout this country 
and throughout the civilized world as 
upon the whole perhaps the ablest public 
speaker of her day among women, and 
the foremost advocate vo! the cause of 
woman suflrage. 

Atter briefly speaking of the ancestry, 
family and work of Mrs, Stone, the writer 
says: 

It is a pleasure to add that the Stone 
homestead, improved and enlarged, is 
now owned and occupied by the niece of 
Lucy Stone, Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman, 
wife of Rev. L. L. Beeman, late presiding 
elder of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Vermont. 

The New England Magazine is pub- 
lished by Warren F. Kellogg, 5 Park 
Square, Boston. F. M. A. 
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WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Taylor is the first 
woman to become a member of the law 
department of the city of Boston. The 
Boston Herald says: 

She is young, smiling, and does not 
wear glasses. Yet she has been through 
the Boston University law school, has her 
diploma, and is a full-fledged member of 
the Suffolk bar. Miss Taylor’s specialty 
is conveyancing, and she probably knows 
as much about the titles to lauds in Bos- 
ton as any other person. She has been 
engaged in this work for a number of 
years, and it was because the city found 
her so useful in looking up titles that she 
was made a member of the law depart- 
ment at a regular salary. Miss Taylor 
seems much pleased with the appoint- 
ment, but not more so than her associates 
in the department. ‘They had found her 
so useful, and other people had found her 
so expert in her particular line, that when 
the city found it could not have her ex- 
clusive services in apy other way, it was 
suggested that she be made a regular 
member of the department. 

Miss Taylor was born in Lawrence, 
Mass., but has spent most of her life in 
Boston, and was educated in the public 
schools. Soon after graduating she entered 
the employ of a title insurance company, 
part of her work being to look up titles in 
the office of the registry of deeds. She 
became interested in the work, and natur- 
ally learned a good deal about the law. 

“I really do not know how I came to 
study law,’ she said to a Herald reporter, 
“except that I wanted to know all about 
it. When I finally made up my mind to 
enter the law school my friends were al] 
surprised, 

**What do you intend to do when you 
become a lawyer?’ they asked. 

**1’m sure I don’t know, but it will not 
do any harm,’ was the only answer I could 
make, But you see it has served me very 
well, I thought myself, at the time, that 
I might be prepared, so that I could 
take advantage of any opportanities that 
might present themselves.”’ 

While studying law she devoted all her 
spare time to locking up titles, and after 
getting her diploma opened an office. 
Last April she was engaged by the law 
department of the city, and this work 
occupied so much of her time that she 
gave up her office. 

Miss Taylor for many months has spent 
her days from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. searching 
legal documents in the registry of deeds, 
and there she will be found for some time 
to come, for the city has a vast amount of 
this work to be done. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Miss Mattie Plunkett has been nomi- 
nated for State librarian by the joint cau- 
cus of the Mississippi Legislature. Three 
other women were candidates. The mem- 
bers of the Legislature who nominated the 
candidates took occasion to make flowery 
and laudatory speeches. The office of 
State librarian is the only one in Missis- 
sippi to which a woman is eligible. 
Under the old constitution the office was 
filled by a woman, but some man ran for 
itin her interest. The new constitution 
provided that a woman could fill it in her 
own name. 

Concerning the recent contest the cor- 
respondent of the N. O. Picayune writes: 

This is a second time that a change bas 
been made under the new constitution. 
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A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood. 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It is 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 


electrics and steam. 


The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 


which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 


boulevard built by him on this property. 


The town has every natural 


advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, ete. 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 


build upon, being partly 


undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. 
buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


wooded and partly open, 


some level and some 
We want customers who will 


We are building a 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 


can appreciate such a community. 
in its title deeds. 


This property is very carefully restricted 


C. ATH ERTON HICKS, 


CIVIL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


5601 Tremont Puilding, Boston. 

















Eight years ago, Miss Tucker, who had 
held it for two years under the old con- 
stitution, a gentleman, as was then the 
custom, having been voted for in her in- 
terest, was elected foraterm of four years 
in her own name, as allowed by the con- 
stitution, being the first woman to hold 
office under the new constitution. She 
made a fine librarian for four years, when 
she was defeated by Mrs. Bell, who was 
to-day defeated by Miss Plunkett, it being 
acknowledged on all sides that the State 
never had a better librarian. It seems 
that the Legislature has come to regard 
this one office that a woman is allowed to 
hold as a medal to be distributed at short 
intervals among the deserving daughters 
of the Commonwealth, The salary is 
$1080 a year, 

Four years ago Miss Plunkett, than 
whom the State never had a more deserv- 
ing daughter, made a race that was cred- 
itable in the highest degree. She an- 
nounced then, after declining apurse made 
up by her devoted following to defray her 
expenses, that she could not accept it, but 
stated that she would bea candidate this 
time. She has the education, the energy 
and the ability to make a splendid libra 
rian, and that she will do so is not given 
to doubt. 

It will be remembered that the out- 
going librarian, Mrs, Bell, stayed at her 
post during the late epidemic of yellow 
fever in Jackson, when all the other State 
officials except two incontinently fled, 
leaving the State House almost deserted. 

Mrs. H. B. Kells has been chosen cor- 
responding secretary of the Mississippi 
wee Ae 
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LOUISIANA. 


There were several noteworthy senti- 
ments among those contributed to the 
New Year symposium of the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat. Mrs, Caroline E. Mer- 
rick, president of the Louisiana Equal 
Suffrage Association, wrote: 


I wish for my State in 1900 that it may 
rise to the dignity and value of a true 
democracy, in which there shall be no 
taxation without representation, no gov- 
ernment without the consent of the gov- 
erned, in which the “light bearers and 
love bearers’? of the race—those who 
bring forth the sons and citizens of the 
Commonwealth—may trust these pledges 
of their love and patriotism to the protec- 
tion of laws which do not also foster the 
open saloon, the gambling den and the 
haunt of shame. 

CAROLINE E. MERRICK, 


Miss Kate M. Gordon, leader of the 
Woman’s Sewerage and Drainage League, 
which did such valiant work for improved 
sanitation, wrote as follows: 


You ask of me, as president of the Era 
Club, a sentiment for the New Year. I 
echo, in the following wish, not only that 
of each and every member of the Era 
Club, but that of every man and woman 
in whom the divine spark of justice glim- 
mers in the faintest degree: I wish that 
as the shadows of the dying cycle merge 
into the dawn of the twentieth century 
the men of Louisiana vested with power 
will take steps to crown woman with 
liberty, take her down from her pedestal, 
but at the same time raise her from the 
degradation of the disfranchised to that 
plane where, as equal, she will stand in 
the sight of God, man and the law. 

KATE M. Gorpon. 


Bishop Sessums, of Louisiana, who has 
before now scandalized some of his less 
progressive colleagues in the Episcopal 
Church by his advanced views on woman 
suffrage and other questions, contributed 
a very good sentiment to the New Year 
symposium, He said, in part: 


The century which passes will stand in 
history as thatin which the struggle be- 
tween authority and freedom has been 
thought, if not fought, almost to a finish; 
and the results, despite all sinister offsets 
and backsets, show that the principle and 
practice of freedom, properly understood, 
best secure the stability of institutions, 
and establish a moral and not a material- 

stic interpretation of things. 





Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick is writing a 
book, the recollections of her seventy-five 
years. It will be devoted largely to set- 
ting forth the progress and evolution of 
women in Louisiana, as she has seen it. 
Mrs. H. B. Kells is assisting Mrs. Merrick, 
as Mrs. Ida H. Harper aided Miss An- 
thony in compiling her biography. The 
book will be called ‘One Woman of Her 
Century.” 

The New Orleans Times Democrat has 
declared war upon the trusts, and is ex- 
horting women to use their indirect in- 
fluence against them. 

New Orleans women had an experience 
of the great power of votes and the less 
power of influence, in their victory at the 
sewerage and drainage election where 
they could vote themselves, and their 
failure to secure a city government favor- 
ing improved sanitation at the municipal 
election where they could use only ‘in- 
direct influence.’’ Nevertheless, Mrs, 
Merrick, Mrs. Kells, and others are much 
stirred up on the subject of the trusts, 
and will do what they can, in their ballot- 
less condition, to oppose them. 

(Other State Correspondence on Page 23.) 


GEORGIA. 





In Georgia, the laws prohibit a woman 
from Lolding any office under the con- 
trol of the State, except by special act of 
the Legislature. Hence Gov. Candler has 
just been obliged to refuse an application 
from Miss Blanche Brackett, of Boston, 
to be appointed commissioner of deeds 
for Georgia in the State of Massachusetts. 
The indorsements accompanying the ap- 
plication were of the highest character, 
and showed that Miss Brackett had acted 
as commissioner for New York, New 
Jersey, and several other Eastern States. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The management an- 
nounces a revival of the Alfriend and 
Wheeler melodrama, ‘The Great Diamond 
Robbery,’’ next week, the play having 
had its first production by the Castle 
Square stock company about fifteen 
months ago. The strong dramatic story 
of ‘*The Great Diamond Robbery” gained 
this drama an instant popularity through- 
out England and America. Changes 
have been made in the cast for the revival. 
“The Great Diamond Robbery” is an- 
nounced for only a single week, with 
chocolate bon bons for the Monday mati- 
nee souvenirs, and will be followed by 
“The Bells of Haslemere,’ which was so 
popular at its original production at the 
Boston Museum. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





New England Women’s Club. Chipman Hall, 
Tremont Temple, Monday, Jan. 15, 330 P, M 
Mr. Ireland will speak on ‘*Tropical Civilization.” 








The Clearance Sale 


— OF — 


.. GLOVES... 


— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 
144 Tremont Street, 


is from 
PERFECTLY FRESH GOODS 


and tremendous opportunities are 
given to secure 


GOOD MAKES 


at a very low figure. 
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